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Calendar 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1922 

Jan. 65, Thurs., 11.15 a. m. Christmas recess ends. 

Jan, 12, Thurs, Winter meeting of Board of Trustees. 

Jan. 16, Mon., 4 p. m. Meeting of Committee on Course of Study 
for changes in First Term (1922-1923) 
prospectus, President’s office. 

Janq 21, Sat. Last date for filing Second Term (1921-1922) 
Electives. 

Jan, 28, Sat. Last date for making necessary changes in 
Second Term (1921-1922) Electives. 

Feb. 4, Sat. Midyear examinations begin. 

Feb. 14, Tues. First Term ends. 

Feb. 15, Wed. Second Term begins. 

Feb. 15-16, Wed.-Thurs. Class exercises suspended. 

Feb. 17, Fri., 8 a. m. Class exercises resumed. ; 

Feb. 20, Mon., 4 p. m. Last meeting of Committee on Course of 
Study for changes in First Term (1922-23) 
prospectus. President’s office. 

Feb. 22, Wed. Washington’s Birthday. Class exercises sus- 
pended. 

Mar. 1, Wed. Last date for filing course descriptions for 
Undergraduate Announcement. 

Last date for filing applications for fellow- 
ships and graduate scholarships. Office of 
the Graduate School. 

Apr. £38, Thurs. Spring meeting of Board of Trustees. 

Apr. 13, Thurs., 2.15 p. m. Easter Recess begins. 

Apr. 16, Sun. Easter Sunday. 

Apr. 17, Mon., 11.16 a. m, Faster Recess ends. 

Apr. 27-May 25, Thurs. Conferences with advisors on First Term 
(1922-1923) Electives. 

May 11, 12,13, Thurs. First Part of Examination for degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

May 25, Thurs. Last date for filing First Term (1922-23) Elec- 
tives. 

May 26,-June 7, Fri. Senior final examinations. 

June 1, Thurs, Last date for making necessary changes in 
Electives. 

Last date for applications for degree of Master 
Of Arts: 

June 5-16, Mon.-Fri. Underclass final examinations, 

June 18, Sun. Baccalaureate Sunday. 

June 19, Mon. Class Day. Commencement Meeting of Board 
of Trustees. 

June 20, Tues. Commencement Day, Election of Alumni Trus- 


tee. 
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June 19-24, Mon. Sat. College Entrance Board examinations. Held 
at Princeton and elsewhere. 

Sept. 1, Fri. Last date for requests for postponed examina- 
tions. 

Sept. 18-21, Mon-Thurs. Entrance examinations. Held at Princeton 
only. Psychological Test. . 

Sept. 20, Wed. Last date for necessary changes in First Term 
electives. 

Sept.-25, Mon., 2 p. m. Meeting of Freshman Class and other new 
students. McCosh 50. Attendance compul- 
sory. Psychological Test. 

Sept. 25-30, Mon-Sat, Postponed examinations. 

Sent 26, Tues., 3 p. m. Formal opening exercises. Alexander Mall. 
Oct. 12-14, Thurs.-Sat. First Part of Examination for degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. 

Oct. 16, Mon. Stated meeting of Committee on Course of 
Study for changes in Prospectus for Sec- 

ond Term (1922-1923). 

Oct. 26, Thurs. Fall meeting of Board of Trustees. - 

Nov. 1, Wed. Last meeting of Committee on Course of Study 
for changes in Prospectus for Second 
Term (1922-1923). 


Nov. 20, Mon. Second Term Prospectus and schedule pre- 
sented. 

Nov. 380, Thurs. Thanksgiving Day. Class exercises suspended, 

Dec. 1, Fri., 10.15 a.m. Recess ends. 

Dec. 16-Jan, 20, Conferences with advisers on Second Term 


(1922-23) Electives. 
Dec. 19, Tues., 2.15 p.m. Christmas Recess begins. 


1923 
Jan. 6, Fri., 11.165 a.m. Christmas Recess ends. 
JanoJ1, Thurs. Winter meeting of Board of Trustees. 


Jan. 15, Mon. 4 p. m. Meeting of Committee on Course of Study 
for changes in prospectus First Term 
(1923-24). President’s office. 


Jan. 20, Sat. Last date for filing Second Term (1922-23) 
electives. 

Jan. 25, Thurs. Last date for changes in Second Term electives. 

Feb, 8, Sat. Midyear examinations begin. 

Feb, 13, Tues. First Term ends. 

Feb. 14, Wed. Second Term begins, 


Feb. 14-15, Wed-Thurs. Class exercises suspended. 

Feb. 16, Fri., 8 a. m. Class exercises resumed. 

Feb. 19, Mon., 4 p. m. Last meeting Committee on Course of 
Study for changes in prospectus First 
Term (1923-24). President’s office. 

Feb. 22, Thurs. Washington’s Birthday. Class exercises sus- 
pended. 
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Mar. 1, Thurs. Last date for application for fellowships and 
graduate scholarships. 
Last date for filing course descriptions for Un- 
dergraduate Announcement. 
Mar. 29, Thurs., 2.15 p. m. Easter Recess begins. 


Apri: Kaster Sunday. 

Apr: 2, Mon., 11.15 a.m. Taster Recess ends. 

eile, Thurs. Spring meeting of Board of Trustees. 

May 22, Tues. Last date for filing electives for First Term. 

May 25-June 6 Senior Final Examinations. 

June 4, Mon. Underclass examinations begin, 

June 17, Sun. Baccalaureate Sunday. 

June 18, Mon. Class Day. 

June 19, Tues. Commencement Day. Election of Alumni 
Trustee. 


June 18-23, Mon.-Sat.College Entrance Board examinations. Held 
at Princeton and elsewhere. 
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STATED MEETINGS 


The stated meetings of the Board of Trustees are held on 
the fourth Thursday in October, on the second Thursdays of 
January and April, and on Monday of Commencement Week. 

Meetings of the Board’ 1921-1922: October 27, January 12, 
April 13, June 19. 

The University Faculty meets at 5 p. M. on the first and 
third Mondays of each month during ie academic year except 
when the University is not in session. It also meets imme- 
diately after the formal exercises on the opening day in laa 
tember. 

Meetings of the Faculty, 1921-1922: September 27, Oc- 
tober 3, 17, November 7, 21, December 5, January 16, Feb- 
roaewo,) 20, March 6,°20, April 3,17, May l, 15, June. 5. 


OFFICE HOURS 


Tue PresipeNtT oF THE University: Nassau Hall, 11 
A. M. to 1 Pp. M. daily. 

Tue Treasurer oF THE UNiversity: Stanhope Hall, 9 
A. M. to 4:30 Pp. M.; Saturdays 9 a. M. to 12:30 P. M..- 

Tue SecrETARY OF THE University: Nassau Hall, 9 
A, M. to 4:30 Pp. M.; Saturdays, 9 a. M. to 12:30 P. M. 

Tue ReGistrRarR oF THE University: Nassau Hall, 8:30 
A. M. to 4:30. Pp. M.; Saturdays, 8:30 a. M. to 12:30 P. M. 

Tue ConTROLLER, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS AND 
Burupinecs, THE UNiversiry Power CoMPANY AND THE 
PurcHasinc DEPARTMENT: Stanhope Hall, 9 a. m. to 4 :30 
P. M.; Saturdays 9.4. M. to 12:30 P. M. 

Tue Dean or THE GrapuAatTE ScHooL: Nassau Hall. 
Office open from 9 a. M. to 3 Pp. M.; Saturdays, 9 a. M. to 12 
mM.; July 1 to September 1, 9 a. M. to 12 mM. Office hours of 
the Dean, 12 m. to 1 Pp. M. daily, except Saturday. 

Tue Dean or THE Facutty: Dean's House, 1:30 to 2:30 
p, M. daily, except Saturday. 

Tue Dean oF THE CoLLEGE: Nassau Hall, 2 to 3 Pp. om. 
daily, except Saturday. 3 
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Tue CuERK oF THE Facutty: Nassau Hall, 9 a. Mm. to 
4:30 p. M.; Saturdays, 9 a. M. to 12:30 P. M. 

Tue ComMITTEE ON EnrtrrRANCE, Professor Buffum, Secre- 
tary: 60 Hodge Road, 1:00 Pp. m. daily. | 

THe CoMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS AND STANDING, DEAN 
W. F. Maaiz, Chairman: Dean’s House, 1:30 to 2:30 P. M., 
daily, except Saturday. IF. L. Hutson, Recording Secretary, 
Registrar’s Office. 

Tue ComMitreE oN Ovt-Door Sports, Professor Mc- 
Clenahan, Chairman. ‘The office of the Dean of the College, 
2 to 3 p. M. daily, except Saturday. 

Tue Commitrer oN Non-ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS, Pro- 
fessor D. C. Stuart, Chairman: Room 208, Nassau Hall, 4 
to 5 p. mM. Mondays. 

Tur Supervisor oF FresHMEN: Professor Heermance, 
Room 316, Nassau Hall; 9:30 a. mM. to 1:00 P. M.;-2:30 P. M. 
to 4:30 P. M. 


INFORMATION 


For catalogues and other numbers of the Orriciat Reeis- 
reR of Princeton University apply to the Secretary of the 
University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Yor information concerning entrance or courses of instruc- 
tion apply to the Registrar of the University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


For information concerning the Graduate School apply to 
the Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton, New Jersey. 


PART II 


ADMISSION TO PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
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ADMISSION TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
RINCETON Uuiversiey offers: (1) Undergraduate 


courses in arts and sciences; (2) Graduate courses in arts 
and sciences; (3) Technical courses; and (4) maintains a 
Field Artillery Unit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

1. The plan of Undergraduate liberal studies provides two 
distinct courses, leading to bachelor degrees in four or three 
years: 

First, the Bachelor of Arts course leading to the degree of 
A.B., and 

Second, the Bachelor of Science course, leading to the de- 
gree of B.S., and planned to be mainly scientific in trend. 

2. The Graduate School offers advanced and research work 
in arts and sciences, leading to the degrees of Master of Arts 
(A.M.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy (Ph.D.). 

The School of Architecture offers a two-year graduate course 
leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts in Architecture. 

8. The Technical courses offered are: four-year undergrad- 
uate courses in Engineering leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering and, ordinarily after one year of 
graduate study, to the degrees of Civil Engineer (C.E.), 
Chemical Engineer (Chem.E.), Electrical Engineer (E.E.), 
Mechanical Engineering (M-.E.), and Mining Engineer 
(E.M.); and a two-year graduate course in the School of 
Electrical Engineering leading to the degree of Electrical 
Engineer (E.E.). 

4. The Field Artillery course extends through four aca- 
demic years and two or three summer camps. It forms one 
of a student’s elective subjects. Upon its satisfactory com- 
pletion, provided he also is awarded his degree by the Uni- 
versity, the candidate receives from the President of the 
United States a commission as Second Lieutenant of the Field 
Artillery Section of the Officers Reserve Corps. 
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A. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


I. Genera. INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Candidates for admission to the freshman class .of 
Princeton University must take the examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board in June or the examina-. 
tions held in Princeton in September in the subjects required 
for admission. These examinations are held in June at vari- 
ous places throughout the country, and in September at Prince- 
ton only. 

A list of centers at which the June examinations will be 
held is published about March 1, and may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
431 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. A preliminary and 
partial list will be found on page 22. 

Requests for examinations in June at places not listed 
should be made to the Secretary of the Board not later than 
February 1. 

For regulations governing admission to the September ex- 
aminations, see page 23. 

2. Applications for the June examinations should be sent 
to the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

3. School recommendations and testimonials of character are 
required of all candidates for admission and must be sent to 
the Registrar of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

4. For regulations governing registration and examination 
fees, see page 18. In addition to the examination fee, a ma- 
triculation fee of five dollars is required of each candidate on 
admission to the University. 

5. For regulations governing admission from other colleges, 
or to special and partial courses, see pages 31-33. 

6. All candidates are expected to appear promptly at the 
time set for an examination. No candidate will be allowed to 
enter an examination later than a quarter of an hour after the 
scheduled time; and no candidate who has seen a question 
paper will be allowed to leave the examination until half an 
hour shall have elapsed. 

Applicants who have any conditions or other deficiencies 
from the June examinations are required to remove them at 
the September entrance examinations. ; 

Examinations at other than the specified times are granted 
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only in very exceptional circumstances. An applicant for ex- 
amination at a special time must present a satisfactory reason 
and obtain permission by writing to the Registrar and must 
pay a fee of $10 for each subject, or part thereof, in which an 
examination is set. No special examinations are held outside 
of Princeton. 


II. Puians or ApMIssIoN 


There are two plans of admission to Princeton University, 


the Old Plan and the New Plan. 


OLD PLAN 


Under the Old Plan, a candidate must pass written exami- 
nations in all subjects required for admission as listed on 
pages 25-28; he may, however, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Entrance, be admitted with conditions. A candi- 
date for admission under the Old Plan may take the so-called 
Ordinary Examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, or the Comprehensive Examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, or any suitable combination of 
them. 

A testimonial of character and a recommendation from the 
school, designating the individual subjects which the candi- 
date is to offer with the school’s approval, must be forwarded 
to the Registrar of Princeton University at least one week 
before the first day of the examinations. 

Preliminary Ewxaminations. Under the Old Plan a candi- 
date may take examinations a year or more in advance of in- 
tended entrance to college and retain credit for subjects 
passed, provided he has been recommended for these examina- 
tions by his school. No credit for preliminary examinations 
will be given without the school recommendation. 


NEW PLAN 


Under the New Plan a candidate must send to the Registrar 
of Princeton University, besides a testimonial of character, 
the detailed statement described in the next paragraph. It 
must be signed by the principal of his school; it may be sub- 
mitted on a blank furnished by the Registrar upon request or 
in some form convenient to the school; and it should be in the 
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Registrar's hands early enough to allow the candidate to file 
his application with the Secretary of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board in accordance with the regulations printed 
on page 19. 


School Record 


The statement should contain the following information re- 
garding the candidate’s school record: 

(a) The textbooks used in each year of his work in each 
subject; 

(b) The number of weeks devoted each year to each sub- 
ject; 

(c) The number of hours per week devoted each year to 
each subject; 

(d) The grade attained each year in each subject, together 
with an explanation of the system of marking. 


Examinations 


If the Committee on Entrance of Princeton University is 
satisfied from this statement that the candidate has completed 
a course of study fitting him for admission to the University 
and has attained satisfactory proficiency in his studies, permis- 
sion to apply for examination under the New Plan will be 
granted and the candidate will be admitted without conditions 
upon passing comprehensive examinations in four specified 
subjects. These four subjects are generally those listed as 
required (not elective), under the requirements for admission 
to the various courses (see pages 25-28). These four examina- 
tions must be taken during one set of examinations and can- 
not be distributed over more than one set. 

A student who fails in one of the four examinations in June, 
will have an opportunity to take the examination in that sub- 
ject alone in September. If, however, he fails in two or more 
of the June examinations, he must repeat the examinations in 
all four subjects in September. 





ry a Comprehensive Examination is meant: 
. One that is adapted to such variety of school instruction 
as ee. in the several subjects—that is, the question papers 
will not prescribe methods but will recognize the general prin- 
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ciple that the schools determine how they shall teach a sub- 
ject and that the college tests results or power. 

2. One that is adapted to the different stages of training 
in the subjects in which the papers are set—that is, they will 
give boys opportunities to show their power, whether they 
have had the minimum or the maximum amount of training 
given in school. For example, the papers in Latin will be so 
framed as to enable a candidate who has had only two years 
of Latin to show that he has as much command over the lan- 
guage as can be expected from that amount of training, and 
they will be similarly useful for the candidate who has had 
three or four years of Latin. 


III. Avurat Tests In MopEerRN LANGUAGES 


All candidates offering German, French or Spanish for ad- 
mission will, in addition to the June or September written 
examinations, take the aural test given in September, as fol- 
lows: 

1. An aural test in Elementary German, French, or Span- 
ish, designated German (x), French (x), and Spanish (x). 

2. An aural test in Intermediate German, French, or Span- 
ish, designated German (y), French (y), and Spanish (y). 

A candidate’s grade on these aural tests will be reckoned 
as an integral part of his final grade in the subject. Candi- 
dates who pass the written part of the examination but fail to 
pass the aural part will not be re-examined in the former. 
Candidates who fail in the written part of the examination, 
and pass only the aural part, must be re-examined in both 
parts. 

Note: Provisional credit only is granted for any Modern 
Language in case of candidates who have not passed the aural 
test. If the aural test is not passed by the beginning of a stu- 
dent’s second year at Princeton the entrance credit for that 


Modern Language will lapse. 


DESCRIPTION OF AURAL TESTS 


The aural tests are supplementary to the written entrance 
examinations in the Modern Languages. They do not con- 
template an increase in the length of time or the amount of 
work devoted in school to preparation for the present entrance 
requirements in German, French, and Spanish, but are given 
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with the view of encouraging secondary schools to lay greater 
emphasis on pronunciation, and ultimately of requiring an 
oral test in the Modern Languages for admission. 

1. The aural test (x) in the Elementary requirement will 
be not more than forty-five minutes in length and will consist 
of three parts: (1) an exercise in writing easy German, 
French, or Spanish prose from dictation; (2) the reproduction 
in English of the content of a short “sight” passage in easy 
German, French, or Spanish prose, read aloud by the ex- 
aminer; (3). writing in German, French, or Spanish answers 
to questions put by the examiner in that language on a short 
connected passage, read aloud by the examiner just before the 
questions are asked. 

2. The aural test (y) in the Intermediate requirement will 
likewise be not more than forty-five minutes in length and 
will consist of three parts: (1) an exercise in writing moder- 
ately difficult German, French, or Spanish from dictation; (2) 
the written reproduction in German, French, or Spanish of 
the content of a short “sight” passage of ordinary narrative 
German, French, or Spanish read aloud by the examiner; (3) 
writing in the respective language answers to questions put 
by the examiner in German, French or Spanish on a connected 
prose passage, read aloud by the examiner just pera the 
questions are asked. 


IV. June ExAMINATIONS 


Application and Fee 


All applications for examination must be addressed to the 
Secretary of the College Entrance Board, 4381 West 117th 
Street, New York, N. Y., and must be made upon a blank 
form to be obtained by applying to the Secretary of the Board. 

Candidates who wish to take the Board’s comprehensive ex- 
aminations under the New Plan must make application on a 
special blank form to be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Board. No application to take these comprehensive examina- 
tions can be entertained by the Board unless the candidate has 
previously obtained permission from the Committee on En- 
trance of Princeton University. In this permission the par- 
ticular examinations to be taken by the candidate must be 
specified. As the application to the Board must reach the 
Secretary on or before a specified date (see below), it will be 
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necessary for the candidate to obtain this permission from 
the Committee on Entrance of Princeton University at a still 
earlier date. 

Separate blank forms are provided for the “application for 
examination” and “certificate of recommendation.” The for- 
mer should be addressed to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y., the latter to 
the Registrar, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Both 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board upon request by mail. 

Provided that the application reach the College Entrance 
Examination Board not later than the date specified below, 
the examination fee will be $9.00 if the candidate is to be 
examined in the United States or Canada, $20.00 if the can- 
didate is to be examined outside of the United States or Can- 
ada. The fee should be transmitted by postal order, express 
order, or draft on New York, should accompany the applica- 
tion, and should be payable to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. 

Applications and fees of candidates who wish to be exam- 
ined outside of the United States or Canada must reach the 
Secretary of the Board at least six weeks in advance of the 
examinations, that is, on or before May 8, 1922. 

Applications and fees of candidates who wish to be exam- 
ined at points in the United States west of the Mississippi 
River or in Canada must be received at least four weeks in 
advance of the examinations, that is, on or before May 22, 
1922. 

Applications and fees of candidates who wish to be ex- 
amined at points in the United States east of or on the Mis- 
sissippi River must be received at least three weeks in advance 
of the examinations, that is, on or before May 29, 1922. 

When the candidate has failed to obtain the required blank 
form of application for examination, the usual examination 
fee will be accepted if the fee arrive not later than the speci- 
fied date accompanied by a memorandum containing the name 
and address of the candidate, the examination center at which 
he wishes to present himself, and a list of all the subjects in 
which he may have occasion to take the Board’s examinations. 

_ Applications received later than the dates named will be 
accepted when it is possible to arrange for the admission of 
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the candidates concerned, but only upon payment of $9.00 in 
addition to the usual fee. 

A list of the places at which the examinations are to be held 
by the Board in June, 1922, will be published about March 1. 
Requests that the examinations ‘be held at particular points, to 
receive proper consideration, should be transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Board not later than February 1. 


SCHEDULE OF JUNE EXAMINATIONS, 1922 


In June 1922 the schedule of the examinations will be as 
follows: 


Monday, June 19 
8.45-9.30 a.m. Period for Registration. 
9.30 a. m.-12.30 p.m. Mathematics A, Elementary Algebra complete 
(three hours) 
Mathematics 47, Algebra to Quadratics (two 


hours ) 
Mathematics 42, Quadratics and Beyond (two 
hours) 
CoMPREHENSIVE Maruematics (three hours) 
1.45-2 p.m. Period for Registration. 
2-6 p.m. French dA, Elementary—First and Second 


Years (two hours) 

French B, Intermediate—Third Year (two 
hours) 

CoMPREHENSIVE MRENCH (three hours) 


Tuesday, June 20 
8.45-9 a.m. Period for Registration 
9 a.m.-l p.m. English A, Grammar, Composition, and read- 
ing (two hours) 
English B, Grammar, Composition, and Study 
(two hours) 
CoMPREHENSIVE ENoiisu (three hours) 
1.45-2 p.m. Period for Registration 
2-6 p.m. Latin 3, Second Year Latin (two hours) 
Latin 4, Virgil and Sight Translation of 
Poetry (two hours) 


Wednesday, June 21 


8.45-9 a.m. Period for Registration 
9 a.m.-1 p.m. Latin 2, Elementary Prose Composition (one 
hour) 


Latin 4, Cicero and Sight Translation of Prose 
(two hours) 

Latin 124, Latin 1, 2 and 4 combined (three 
hours) : 

ComPREHENSIVE Latin (three hours) 


oO — 
a= 
ye 
je 


5- 


(33) 


Dp. Mm. 


- Thursday, June 22 
8.45-9 a.m. 
9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


1.45-2 p.m. 
2-6 p.m. 


Friday, June 23 
8.45-9 a.m. 


tS 
EE 


eas 


Saturday, June 24 
8.45-9 a.m, 


9°a.m.-1 p.m. 


1.45-2 p.m. 
2-5 p.m. 
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Period for Registration 

Mathematics B, Advanced Algebra (two hours) 

Mathematics H, Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry (two hours) 

Mathematics #, Plane Trigonometry 
(hours) 


(two 


Period of Registration 

History A, Ancient (two hours) 

History B, Mediaeval and Modern (two hours) 

History C, Modern (two hours) 

History D, English (two hours) 

History #, American (two hours) 

History F’, Civil Government (two hours) 

History G, American and Civil Government 
(two hours) 

CoMPREHENSIVE Hisrory (three hours) 

Period for Registration 

Mathematics CD, Plane and Solid Geometry 
combined (three hours) 

Mathematics C, Plane Geometry (two hours) 

Mathematics D, Solid Geometry (two hours) 


Period for Registration 

Physics (two hours) 

Biology (two hours) 

CoMPREHENSIVE Puysics (three hours) 

Period for Registration 

German dA, Elementary—First and Second 
Years (two hours) : 

German B, Intermediate—Third Year 
hours) 

Spanish, Elementary—First and Second Years 
(two hours) 

CoMPREHENSIVE GERMAN (three hours) 

CoMPREHENSIVE SpanisH (three hours) 


(two 


Period for Registration 

ComprenHENSIvE Cuemistry (three hours) 

Greek AZ, Grammar (one hour) 

Greek 42, Elementary Composition (one hour) 

Greek BG, Xenophon and Sight Translation 
(two hours) 

Period for Registration 

Greek C, Homer’s Iliad (two hours) 

CoMPREHENSIVE Greek (three hours) 


June ExamMrnatioNs—Pretiminary List or CENTERS 

The following is a list of the more important places at 
which the Board will hold examinations in June, 1921. A 
more nearly complete list will be published about March 1, 


1922. 
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AxaBAMA, Birmingham, Montgomery. 

Arkansas, Little Rock. 

Cautirornia, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 

Cotorapbo, Denver. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport, Danbury, Derby, Greenwich, 
Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, New Haven, Norwich, 
Norwalk, Willimantic, Waterbury, Winsted. 

DevawareE, Wilmington. 

District or CoLtumsiA, Washington, 

FLoripA, JACKSONVILLE, 

Geroraia, Atlanta, Savannah. 

Ipano, Boise. 

IxurNors, Chicago, Peoria, Evanston. 

Inp1aNA, Indianapolis, Terre Haute. 

Iowa, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque. 

Kentucky, Louisville. 

Louistana, New Orleans. 

Marne, Bangor, Portland. 

MaryLaNnpD, Baltimore. 

Massacuusetts, Amherst, Beverly, Boston, Cambridge, Fall 
River, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Great Barrington, Haverhill, 
Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, Newburyport, Northampton, 
South Hadley, Springfield, Taunton, Tufts College, Welles- 
ley, Williamstown, Worcester. 

Micuiean, Detroit, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Missourt, Kansas City, St. Louis. 

Montana, Helena. 

NesraskKa, Omaha. 

New HampsurreE, Concord, Hanover, Manchester, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey, Asbury Park, East Orange, Montclair, Newark, 
New Brunswick, Passaic, Plainfield, Princeton, Summit, 
Trenton. 

New York, Albany, Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Elmira, 
Glens Falls, Gloversville, Ithaca, Kingston, New York, Og- 
densburg, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica. 

Nortu Carotina, Asheville. 

Ouro, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, 
Youngstown. 

Orrcon, Portland. 
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PrennsytvaniA, Erie, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport. 

RuopEe Istanp, Newport, Providence, Westerly. 

SoutH Carouina, Charleston. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis, Nashville. 

Texas, Austin, Dallas, Houston. 

Uran, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Burlington, Rutland. 

Vireinia, Richmond, Roanoke. 

WaAsHINGTON, Seattle. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Milwaukee. 

Hawan, Honolulu. 

CanapDa, Montreal, Toronto. 

ENGLAND, London. 

FraNcE, Paris, 


V. SepTEMBER EXAMINATIONS AT PRINCETON, 1922 


A candidate who proposes to take the entrance examina- 
tions at Princeton in September should apply to the Regis- 
trar of Princeton University on or before September 1. 

At the September examinations only comprehensive ques- 
tion papers, prepared by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, will be used. These papers are adapted to both Old 
and New Plan candidates. 

A fee of five dollars, payable to Princeton University pre- 
ferably either by money order or check, is required for the 
September examinations. A receipt will be sent to the can- 
didate, which he may be required to show to the examiner on 
registering for the examinations. A candidate who has not 
met these regulations for application and payment of fee may 
be admitted to the examinations, but the results of the exami- 
nations may be delayed. No report will be sent until the 
candidate’s application and fee shall have been received. 


ScHEDULE OF SEPTEMBER EXAMINATIONS, 1922 


In September 1922 the order of examinations will be as 
follows: 
Monday, September 18 
8.30-9 a.m. Period for Registration 


9 a.m.-12 m. English 
2-5 p.m. French 
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Tuesday, September 19 


9 a.m.-12 m. Latin 

2-5 p.m. . History 

Wednesday, September 20 

9 a.m.-12 m. Elementary Mathematics 

2-5 p.m. German 
Spanish 

Thursday, September 21 

9 a.m.-12 m. Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 

2-5 p.m. Greek 


Advanced Mathematics 


Tuesday, September 26 
Aural Tests in Modern Languages 


All candidates offering French, German or Spanish for ad- 
mission are required, in addition to the written examination 
taken either in June or September, to take these aural tests. 
Candidates will be divided into alphabetical groups and will 
meet in the 100oms of McCosh Hall as follows: 

9.00 a, M.- 9.45 a. mM. French A Elementary 


PS TRPOUS DED) GG its be McCosh 60 
ee hed bing A A rahe pom Rey 
L f Ties oh Ceres a 64 
S ss YARIS AR te tas SOG 
10.00 a. m.-10.45 a. Mm. French B Intermediate 
Asthrough DD ocean McCosh 60 
| Ny hy. Ke aes eae oe Gn 
Lye ees 14 oe i eh “<.| 64 
S a Tae pees * 66 
11.00 a. m.-11.45 a. m. German A Elementary 
AOTNTOUr hd) he oats McCosh 60 
1 Ly all th KiB wg ens em 
L i: Riper a. ck A 64 
S fe {ABS Meas Be Sie 66 
12.00 m.-12.45 p. m. German B Intermediate 
A through 3D g.5g ee McCosh 60 
(page Ky teasers co Oe 
L * It 3c ‘ 64 
S _ Ls Stages ey 66 
2.00 p. M.- 2.45 p, M. Spanish A Elementary 
At through Ze esr eter McCosh 60 
2.00 p, m.- 2.45 p. mM. Spanish B Intermediate 
AS thHrOugne Lie. ae McCosh 66 


B. FRESHMAN ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The following pages state the entrance requirements for 
admission to the undergraduate courses offered at Princeton 
University. 


vo 


ind 
) 
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While provision is made whereby a substitute for Greek 
may be offered for admission to the course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, and a substitute for Latin may be 
offered for admission to the course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, students preparing for admission to the 
Bachelor of Arts course are strongly advised to take both 
Greek and Latin, and those preparing for admission to the 
Bachelor of Science course are strongly advised to take Latin, 
as constituting with Mathematics the best foundation for a 
liberal education in college studies. 

A complete list of all entrance subjects, required and elec- 
tive, will be found on page 30. 





Notr.—These subjects, with suggestions as to preparation 
in them, are described in detail in a special circular of infor- 
mation issued by the College Entrance Examination Board and 
listed as Document No. 93, Upon request to the College En- 
trance Examination Board a single copy of this document will 
be sent to any teacher, without charge. In general, a charge 
of ten cents (which may be remitted in postage stamps) will 
be made. 

All requests for this document should be addressed to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 431 W. 117th St., New 
fork oN: Y. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


1. A candidate for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), under the ordinary or 
“Old Plan” of admission is examined in: 


English 3 Units 
English A and B, or English comprehensive, English Cp, 
Latin, 4 Units 
Latin 2, 3, 4, 5, or 
Latin 124, 5, or 
Latin comprehensive, four years, Latin Cp. 4 
Mathematics, 3 Units 
Algebra Al and A2, and Plane Geometry C or 
Elementary Mathematics comprehensive, three years, 
Mathematics Cp. 3 
§ Greek or 
Die matlats Modern Language, 8 Units 
Greek Al, A2, BG, C, or Greek comprehensive, three years, 
Greek Cp. 3 
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French B_ Intermediate, or French comprehensive, three 
years, French Cp. 3 

German B Intermediate, 07 German comprehensive, three 
years, French Cp. 3 

Spanish comprehensive, three years, Spanish Cp. 3 


and in subjects amounting to two (2) additional units from 
the following list of elective subjects: 


UNITS UNITS 
History (Ancient) 1 ‘+Elementary Spanish 2 
History (Med. and Mod.) 1 Intermediate Spanish 3 
History (English) 1 Advanced Mathematics D 
History (American) 1 (Solid Geometry) i, 
{History (American) and Advanced Mathematics F 

Civil Government 1 (Plane Trigonometry) % 
*History (Mod. Eur.) 1 Physics 1 
+Elementary French 2 Chemistry 1 
Intermediate French 3 Biology 1 
+Elementary German 2 
Intermediate German 3 


2. A candidate for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), under the “New Plan” of 
admission, by means of comprehensive examinations, is ex- 
amined in: 

English, 3 Units 

Latin, 4 Units 

Mathematics, 3 Units 

Greek or Intermediate Modern Language, 3 Units 


and must present a satisfactory school certificate covering 
two (2) additional units from the list of elective subjects 
given in section 1. 





BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


1. A candidate for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.), under the ordinary or 
“Old Plan” of admission is examined in: 


English, 3 Units 
English A and B, or English comprehensive, English Cp. 
Mathematics, Elementary and Advanced, 4 Units 
Algebra Al and A2, Plane Geometry C, Solid Geometry D, 
Plane Trigonometry F, or 
Advanced Mathematics comprehensive, four years, Mathe- 
matics Cp. 4 





* No credit for Modern European History will be granted to candidates credited 
with either Mediaeval and Modern European History or English History. 

+ A language offered for 3 (or 4) units may not also be offered for 2 units. 

¢ American History and Civil Government and American History may not 
both be offered. 
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Latin, 4 Units, or 
Bh eainte Modern Language, 3 Units 
Latin 2, 3, 4, 5, or 
Latin, 124, 5, or 
Latin comprehensive, four years, Latin Cp. 4 
French B Intermediate, or French comprehensive, three 
years, French Cp. 3, or 
German B. Intermediate, or German comprehensive, three 
years, German Cp. 3, or 
Spanish comprehensive, three years, Spanish Cp. 3 
Science, 1 Unit 
Physics, or 
Chemistry, or 
/Biology 
Elementary Foreign Language, 2 (3) Units 
French A Elementary, or French comprehensive, two years, 
French Cp. 2, or 
German A Elementary; or German comprehensive, two years, 
German Cp. 2, or 
Spanish A Elementary, or Spanish comprehensive, two years, 
Spanish Cp. 2, or 
Latin 3, or Latin comprehensive, two years, Latin Cp. 2, or 
Latin 124, or Latin comprehensive, three years, Latin Cp. 3. 
(3 Units). 


and in enough additional subjects from the list of elective 
subjects given in section 1 of the Bachelor of Arts require- 
ments to total 15 units (see page 26). 

A candidate who offers only two or three years of work in 
Latin, must offer an Intermediate (three years) Modern Lan- 
guage. 

2. A candidate for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.), under the “New Plan” 
of admission, by means of comprehensive examinations, is 
examined in: 


English, 3 Units 
Mathematics Elementary and Advanced, 4 Units 
Latin (four years), 4 Units, or 
Intermediate Modern Language, 3 Units 
and one of 
*Latin (two years), 2 Units 
*Elementary Modern Language, 2 Units 
Physics, 1 Unit 
Chemistry, 1 Unit 
_ Biology, 1 Unit 





* A language offered for 3 (or 4) Units may not also be offered for 2 Units 
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Such a candidate must also present satisfactory school cer- 
tificates covering: 
Latin (2 years), or . 
Elementary Modern Language, 2 Units 
(if neither is offered for examination) 
Physics, 1 Unit, or 
Chemistry, 1 Unit, or 
Biology, 1 Unit 
(if none is offered for examination) 


and enough additional subjects from the list of elective sub- 
jects given in section 1 of the Bachelor of Arts requirements 
to total 15 units (see page 26). 


. 


BacHELOoR oF ScIENCE.IN ENGINEERING 


1. A candidate for admission to the courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering, under the ordi- 
nary or “Old Plan” of admission, is examined in: 


Two Elementary Foreign Languages, 4 Units 
Latin 3, or Latin comprehensive, two years, Latin Cp. 2 
French A, or French comprehensive, two years, French Cp. 2 
German A, or German comprehensive, two years, German 
Cnpee 
Spanish A, or Spanish comprehensive, two years, Spanish 
Cp. 2 
English, 3 Units 
English A, B, or English comprehensive, English Cp. 
Mathematics, 4 Units 
Mathematics A (including Al, and A2), C, D, F, or 
Advanced Mathematics comprehensive, four years, 
Mathematics Cp. 4 
Physics or 
Chemistry 1 Unit 
and in enough additional subjects from the list of elective sub- 
jects given in section 1 of the Bachelor of Arts requirements 
to total 15 units (see page 26). 

2. A candidate for admission to the courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering, under the 
“New Plan” of admission, by means of comprehensive exami- 
nations, is examined in: 

English, 3 Units 
Mathematics, 4 Units 


An Elementary Foreign Language, 2 Units 
Physics or Chemistry, or History, 1 Unit 


and must present satisfactory school certificates covering 
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enough additional units from the list of elective subjects given 
in section 1 of the Bachelor of Arts requirements to total 15 


units (see page 26). 


List or ALL ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


Orpinary EXAMINATIONS 


GREEK, 3 UNITS 
- Al. Greek Grammar 
A2. Elementary Prose Compo- 
sition 
BG. Xenophon’ and_ Sight 
Translation and Prose 
C. Homer, Iliad Bks. I-III 
LatIn, 4 UNITS 
3. Second Year Latin 
2. Elementary Prose Compo- 


sition. 4, Cicero and 
Sight Translation of 
Prose 


124, Latin Grammar, Composi- 
tion and Cicero 

5. Virgil and Sight Transla- 
tion of Poetry 


ENGLISH, 3 UNITS 
A. Grammar and Composition 
B. Literature 


MATHEMATICS, 4 UNITS 
Al. Algebra to Quadratics (1) 
A2. Algebra, Quadratics and 
beyond (1) 
C. Plane Geometry (1) 


D. Solid Geometry (1) 
F. Plane Trigonometry (1%) 


FreNcH, 3 UNITS 
A. Elementary (2) 
B. Intermediate (3) 


GERMAN, 3 UNITS 
A. Elementary (2) 
B. Intermediate (3) 


SPANISH, 3 UNITS 
A. Elementary (2) 
B. Intermediate (3) 





CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


GREEK 


Cp, 2. Two-year Greek (2) 

Cp. 3. Three-year Greek (3) 
Latin 

Cr. 2. Two-year Latin (2) 


Cr. 3. Three-year Latin (3) 
Cr. 4, Four-year Latin (4) 


ENGLISH 


Cr. English (3) 


MatTHEMATICS 


Cr. 3. Elementary Mathema- 
tics (3) 
Cr, 4. Elementary and = Ad- 
vanced Mathematics* (4) 
I’RENCH 
Cr, 2. Two-year French (2) 
Cr. 3. Three-year French (3) 
GERMAN 
Cr. 2. Two-year German (2) 
Cr. 3. Three-year German (3) 
SPANISH 
Cr. 2. Two-year Spanish (2) 
Cr. 3. Three-year Spanish (3) 


* This examination is so arranged that the candidate may offer in addition to 
Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry either one or both of Solid Geometry 


and Plane Geometry. 
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History, 2 units: (Not more Hisrory: (Not more than two 
than .two of) of) 

A. Ancient (1) Ancient (1) 

B. Mediaeval and Modern (1) Mediaeval and Modern (1) 

C. English (1) Kinglish (1) 

D. American (1) American (1) 

KE. Modern European* (1) Modern European* (1) 
ScIENCE, 1 UNIT EACH ScIENCE 

Physics (1) Physics (1) 

Chemistry (1) Chemistry (1) 

Biology (1) Biology (1) 


C. ASIATIC STUDENTS 


Any candidate for admission who is a native of Asia, and 
not of American or European parentage, may offer, as a sub- 
stitute for the regular requirement in Latin an equivalent in 
Arabic, Chinese, Sanskrit, or Pali. A candidate who wishes 
to make this substitution should notify the Registrar not later 
than March 1 of the year in which he plans to enter. 


D. ADMISSION TO SPECIAL COURSES 


In exceptional cases students are admitted to the privileges 
of the University, not as members of any one of the four 
regular classes or as candidates for a degree, but are allowed 
to take special undergraduate courses, selected under the di- 
rection of the Faculty, in such a manner as to secure as full 
an employment of their time as in the regular course. Such 
students are listed as “Special Students not Candidates for 
a Degree,’ and are subject to the same regulations and disci- 
pline and to the same examinations in the studies pursued as 
other undergraduates. 

A candidate for admission as a special student must pre- 
sent satisfactory testimonials of character, and will be ex- 
pected to take the regular entrance examinations upon the 
subjects prerequisite to his courses and to pass a sufficient 
number to show that he has an amount of preparation equiva- 
lent to that required of regular students, 

These special courses are not offered to those who attempt 
to enter the regular courses and fail to do so, nor to those 
who have failed in the regular courses. 





* No credit for Modern European History will be granted to candidates who 
are credited with either Mediaevel and Modern European History or Waglish 
History. 
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When special students are finally leaving the University, 
certificates of proficiency, signed by the President and Regis- 
trar, may be granted them on report by the Committee on 
Examinations and Standing that they have completed the 
courses on their schedule. , 


E. STUDENTS PURSUING PARTIAL COURSES 


Students in the Princeton Theological Seminary, or other 
properly qualified persons, may be admitted to one or more 
undergraduate courses in the University. Such students shall 
be entered as undergraduates in the catalogue under the cap- 
tion, Students Pursuing Partial Courses. Students in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary are admitted to these courses 
without charge; but other persons are charged at the rate of 
$20.00 a course. 


F, ADMISSION FROM OTHER COLLEGES 


A candidate for admission from another college must pre- 
sent a letter of honorable dismissal from the president or 
dean of that college. 

A candidate for admission from a college to which he was 
admitted by certificate will be held for the Princeton fresh- 
man entrance requirements in each required entrance sub- 
ject in the continuation of which his standing in his former 
college was not in the upper half of his class. Such of these 
requirements as are not satisfied by examination at the time 
of admission must be satisfied in accordance with the rules 
which apply to students regularly admitted upon examination. 

The candidate’s credits for courses taken in the college 
from which he comes will be accepted in so far as these courses 
are equivalent to courses given at Princeton. If his credits 
show that he has an amount of preparation equivalent to that 
required of a regular freshman, he will be admitted and will 
be classified as a “Student Qualifying for Regular Standing.”’ 
He will be assigned to those courses for which he is qualified, 
preference being given to such of the required courses as he 
may not have had. If at the end of two terms of residence in 
Princeton his work has been satisfactory, he may be enrolled 
as a regular student, his status being determined by his cred- 
its; or, in case he qualifies for it, he may receive a degree with 


o9 
es) 


Terms of Admission 


the graduating class. In the meantime he will be subject to 
the same regulations and discipline as a regular student. 

No person is admitted to the University as a candidate for a 
Bachelor’s degree, or for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Engineering, after the beginning of the first term of the senior 
year. 


G. REGULATION CONCERNING SECRET 
SOCIETIES 


Immediately after the beginning of the academic year stu- 
dents entering the Undergraduate Department meet for ma- 
triculation; and at that time subscription to the following 
pledge is required by the Board of Trustees: 


We, the undersigned, do individually for ourselves promise, with- 
out mental reservation, that we will have no active connection what- 
ever with any secret society, nor be present at the meeting of any 
secret society in this institution so long as we are members of Prince- 
ton University, it being understood that this promise has no refer- 
ence to the American Whig and Cliosophic Societies. We also de- 
clare that we regard ourselves bound to keep this promise and on 
no account whatever to violate it. 





PART III 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
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PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


HE regular undergraduate curriculum extends through 

four academic years. Students of exceptional ability, 
_ however, may be graduated in three years on fulfilling the re- 
quirements stated in a subsequent section. 

The undergraduate courses of study lead to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of Science 
in Engineering. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts, (A.B.) is conferred upon 
candidates who offer Latin for entrance, take freshman Latin, 
or Greek 105, 106, and complete a total of 18 units of pre- 
paratory and college work in subjects included in the Divi- 
sion of Philosophy, Literature, and Art, and who also meet 
the requirements of a Division or of a Department of their 
choice. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) is conferred 
upon candidates who take, in addition to the Mathematics and 
Science prescribed in General Regulations No. 5, (see “Re- 
quirements for Bachelor’s Degrees’) sufficient courses in 
Mathematics and Science to make a total of 9 units, and who 
also meet the requirements of a Division or of a Department 
of their choice. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering is con- 
ferred upon candidates who complete any one of the five 
groups of courses in Engineering subjects, as outlined on sub- 
sequent pages under the School of Engineering. 

The schedule of each candidate for a bachelor’s degree 
normally consists of five courses of three hours a week. 

The various courses offered are open only to students of 
the year to which the courses belong, except as students are 
permitted or required to take a course belonging to a preced- 
ing year. 


REQUIREMENTS FoR BAacHELOR’s DeGrReErs 
The requirements for the bachelor’s degrees are planned 
to give the student a broad general training, preserving as 
far as possible the type of the old American college course. 
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In determining the requirements for each degree the prepara- 
tory and college work done by the student is treated as a whole. 

I’or convenience these requirements are enumerated in terms 
of units to be taken in the several subjects, the unit of pre- 
paratory work being a Carnegie Unit, and the unit of college 
work being a one-year course. The units are distributed as 
follows: 


Preparatory work, 15 units 
College work (4 years) 20a 
Total 35 


I. GrenERAL REGULATIONS 


1. Each candidate shall have training in~ English, two 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics and Science. The term For- 
eign Language includes any language other than English. 

2. Each candidate shall take Physics or Chemistry in either 
freshman or sophomore year. 

38. A freshman who is a candidate for the degree of A.B. 
shall take Latin 107-108 or Greek 105-106, and Hygiene and 
shall continue two of the following subjects offered for en- 
trance: English, Foreign Language, Mathematics, Science. 
A freshman who is a candidate for the degree of B.S. shall 
take Mathematics 109-110, and Hygiene, and shall continue 
two of the following subjects offered for entrance: English, 
Foreign Language and Science. If conditioned in English, on 
entrance, a freshman shall take English in freshman year. 

4. Kach candidate shall take in sophomore year Philosophy 
201, 202 and any subject or subjects necessary to complete 
the requirements defined in paragraph 5 below. 

5. Each candidate shall have completed by the end of 
sophomore year 

12 units of Language, including English, 

6 “of Mathematics and Science (A.B. candidates 
may postpone one of these courses until 
junior year) 


1 unit of Philosophy 


19 units of the 25 units necessary to complete sopho- 
more year . 


[a] 
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6. A candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science shall 
take before his junior year at least one college course in two 
of the following subjects: Physics, Chemistry, Biology. 

II. Coursrt or Stupy 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Required Studies 


A.B, BS. 

Latin, or Greek 105, 106; and the Mathematics; and the continua- 
continuation of two of the fol- tion of two of the following 
lowing subjects offered for en- subjects offered for entrance: 
trance: English 

English Foreign Language 
Foreign Language Science 
Mathematics 


Science. 


In addition to the three courses required above a freshman 
shall choose two electives from the following list: 


Latin Historical Introduction to 

Greek or Politics and Economics 
Beginning Greek Mathematics 

German Physics 

Spanish Chemistry 

French Biology 

English Field Artillery 


A course in Hygiene, two hours a week, first term, and a 
course in Physical Education, three periods a week, both 
terms, are also required of all freshmen, but the hours or 
periods of these courses are not to conflict with the hours 
regularly scheduled in the curriculum. 

In determining his studies for freshman year, a student 
must proceed according to the General Regulations already 


specified. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Required Studies 
A.B. BS, 
Philosophy Philosophy 
and any subject or subjects necessary to make up the mini- 
mum requirements in Language and Mathematics and Science 
(see General Regulations No, 5). 
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Elective Studies 


A sophomore shall take five courses in all, choosing elec- 
tives from the following list: 


History English 

Economics Mathematics 

History of Architecture Physics 

Latin Chemistry 

Greek Geology 

French Biology 

German Graphics (if Mathematics 
Spanish or Italian is taken) 


Field Artillery 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


1. The Departments of Instruction are grouped in three 
Divisions, as follows: 


I. Philosophy, Literature, and Art: 
(including Philosophy, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, English, Art and Archaeology). 


Note: No student may choose this Division unless he has com- 
pleted Entrance and Freshman Latin. 


II. History, Politics and Economics: 


(including History and Politics, Economies and 
Social Institutions). 


III. Mathematics and Science: 


(including Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, phot Geology, Mineralogy, Psy- 


chology.) 


2. Each junior and senior shall take five courses each year. 

3. In his junior year a student shall take three courses in 
a Division, and in his senior year three courses in the same 
Division, two of which shall be continuations of courses in 
his junior year, in the sense that a course and its successor 
are in the same Department. 

4. In each Department there is at least one course in junior 
year and one in senior year open to students of the Division 
and open for election by students outside of the Division quali- 
fied to take the course. The other courses in the Department 
may be restricted to students who have shown a capacity for 
doing superior work, the specifications for admission to the 
courses being determined by the Department. 
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5. If a student so desires, and is qualified to do so (see 
preceding paragraph), he may take two courses in junior 
year and two in senior year in the same Department instead 
of taking three courses each year in a Division. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


|Nore: The numbers prefixed to the courses in the following list 
refer to the description of those courses on later pages. All courses 
three hours a week. First Term courses have odd numbers; Second 
Term courses have even numbers.| 


I. Division or Puitosorpity, Lirerarure, AND ArT 


I. Department of Philosophy 
Two courses throughout year required of Departmental stu- 
dents, one of which must be 301, 302. History of Phi- 
losophy. 
301, 302. History of Philosophy 
303. Principles of Psychology. 304. Advanced Logic 
| (Advised elective: History 305, 306, Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, History -307, Constitutional Interpretation, His- 
tory 308, Jurisprudence.) 


II. Department of Classics 


303. Greek Comedy 305. Roman Satire 
308. Latin Essays 309. Greek History 
310. Roman History 311. Greek Tragedy 
317. Latin Literature 318. Latin Literature 
319. Theocritus 320. Plato 

322. St. Paul 323. Greek Culture 


324. Greek Tragic Drama 325, 326. Elementary Greek 


Illa. Department of Modern Languages. Germanic Section 


301, 302. German Literature (Opitz to Schiller) 
303, 304. Goethe’s Life and Works 


IIIb. Department of Modern Languages. Romanic Section 
301, 302. French Classical Literature 
305. Italian. 306. Dante 
307, 308. Spanish Literature 


IV. Department of English 
301. Shakespeare. 302. English Literature of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
303. Elements of the English Language. 304. Elements of 
Poetry. 
305. Chaucer. 306. English Drama, 
307, 308. Advanced Public Speaking 


V. Department of Art and Archaeology 


301. Ancient Art. 302. Mediaeval Art 
303, 304. Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture 
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805. Hlements of Architecture 
306. Shades, Shadows and Rendering 
308. Architectural Drawing 


II. Diviston or Hisrory ANpb Ponirics, anp Economics 


VI. Department of History and Politics 

8301, 302. History of the United States 

303, 304. Mediaeval History 

305, 306. Constitutional Government 

307, Constitutional Interpretation. 308. Jurisprudence 

309. Greek History. 310. Roman History 

(Requisite cognate course: Economics. 301, 302. Eco- 
mics ) 

(Advised elective; Philosophy, 301, 302, History of Phi- 
losophy ) 


VII. Department of Economics and Social Institutions 
301. Elements of Economics. 302. Economic Problems 
307, Principles of Accounting. 308. Problems in Ac- 


counting 
306. Statistics 


III. Division or MatTHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


VIII. Department of Mathematics 
303, 304. Projective Geometry 
307, 308. Analysis 
309, 310. Analytical Mechanics 
311, 312. Ballistics 


IX. Department of Physics 


301, 302. Experimental Physics 
303. Properties of Matter. 304. Heat 
309, 310. Analytical Mechanics 


ITonors Courses in Physics 


309, 310. Analytical Mechanics 
311, 312. Physical Optics 
313, 314. Experimental Physics 


X. Department of Astronomy 


301. Introduction to Astronomy; 302. Stellar Astronomy 
(Cognate course required of candidates for Honors in 
Astronomy ) 


XI. Department of Chemistry 
General Physics required unless already taken. 
For students who take four years of Chemistry 


307, Quantitative Analysis II, and 303. Organic Chemis- 
tm I or 
305. Physical Chemistry I 


SG Re 


>I AE 
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308. Quantitative Analysis III, and 304, Organic Chem- 
istry II or 
306. Physical Chemistry II 


For students who take three years of Chemistry 


301. Qualitative Analysis, and 302. Quantitative Analysis I 

303. Organic Chemistry I, or 305, Physical Chemistry 1, 
and 304, Organic Chemistry II, or 306. Physical 
Chemistry II 


Department of Biology 

301, 302. Botany 

303. Comparative Osteology 

304. Bacteriology 

305. Invertebrate Zodlogy 

306. Parasitology 

(Students electing the Department take two courses 
throughout junior year, General Biology 261, 202 must 
be one of them, if not taken in sophomore year. Students 
who took Biology 201, 202 in sophomore year elect 303, 
304, and 306 (Requisite cognate course: Chemistry 303, 
304 through the year) 


Department of Geology 

301, 302. Structural Geology 

303, 304. Mineralogy 

305, 306. Evolution of Organisms 

(Requisite cognate course: Biology through the year, or 
Chemistry through the year, or Graphics and Sur- 


veying) 
Department of Psychology 
301. General Psychology 302. Social Psychology 


. ‘ ° ° . , 
Junior courses which are not included in any one of the De- 
partments above: 


302. Surveying 330. Ancient Oriental Literature 
302. Physical Geography Field Artillery 


SENIOR YEAR 


I. Diviston or PuHinosopiry, Lireratrure, AND ART 


1 


Department of Philosophy 


401. Fundamental Problems of Philosophy 
402, Present Philosophical Tendencies 

405. History of Greek Philosophy 

407, 408. Ethics 

410. Hellenistic and Patristic Philosophy 

411. Philosophy of Modern France 

414, Philosophy of Religion 

415. Philosophy and History of Modern Science 
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II. Department of Classics 
401. Lucretius; 402. Roman Elegiac Poets 
408. Greek Epic Poetry 411. Cicero’s Political Writings 
413. Tacitus 415. Greek Lyric Poets 
416. Thucydides 420, Virgil 
421, 422. Roman Law 
423, English Literature and the Classics. 424, Classical 
Archaeology. 


Illa. Department of Modern Languages. Germanic Section 


401, 402. German Literature since Goethe 
403, 404. Modern Germany 


IIIb. Department of Modern Languages. Romanic Section 
401, 402. French Literature (Romantic Movement) 
403, 404, French Literature (18th and 16th centuries) 
405, 406. Advanced French Composition 
407, 408. Dramatic Technique 
409, 410. Spanish Literature 
411, 412. Italian Literature 


IV. Department of English 
401, English Prose of the 19th Century 
402, Romantic Movement 
403, 404. Advanced Composition, 
405, English Renaissance. 406. Seventeenth Century 
409. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
410, Victorian Literature 


V. Department of Art and Archaeology 


401, Renaissance and Modern Sculpture; 402. Greek 
Sculpture 
403. Revival of Painting in Italy. 404. Modern Painting 
405, 406. Classical Architecture 
; 407. Perspective and Indication. 408, Applied Elements 
409, 410. Free-hand Drawing 


II. Diviston or History anv Potrirics, anpD Economics 


VI. Department of History and Politics 
401, 402. Constitutional History of England 
403. American Colonies. 404, American Democracy 
405, 406. Local Government 
407. International Law, 408. Diplomacy 
409. The Renascence. ° 410, The Reformation 
421, 422, Roman Law 


VII. Department of Economics and Social Institutions 
401. Money and Banking; 402. Public Finance 
403. European Economic Policy 
404, Labor Problems. 
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406, Social Economics (alternate years) 

407. Corporation Finance 

408. Economics of ‘Transportation 

409. History of Kconomic Thought (alternate years) 


III. Division or MarueMATIcs AND SCIENCE 


VIII. Department of Mathematics 
401, 402. Functions of a Complex Variable 


IX. Department of Physics 


401, 402. Advanced Experimental Physics 
403, 404, Theoretical Physics 


Honors Courses in Mathematics and Physics 

All, 412, Electricity and Magnetism 

413, 414. Thermodynamics, Electron Theory 

415, 416. Experimental Physics 

401, 402, Celestial Mechanics. (Astronomy 401, 402) 


X. Department of Astronomy 


401, 402. Celestial Mechanics 
403, 404, Practical Astronomy 


XI. Department of Chemistry | 
For students who take four years of Chemistry 


303. Organic Chemistry I, or 305. Physical Chemistry | 
and only one of 403. Quantitative Analysis IV, 
405. Organic Chemistry III, 407. Physical Chem- 
istry III and 409, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry I. 

304. Organic Chemistry II or 306. Physical Chemistry II 
and only one of 404, Metallography, 406. Organic 
Chemistry IV, 408. Physical Chemistry IV and 
410. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry II. 


For students who take three years of Chemistry 

401, Quantitative Analysis II, and 303. Organic Chem- 
istry I, or 305. Physical Chemistry I. 

304. Organic Chemistry II, or 306. Physical Chemistry 
[I and only one of 402. Quantitative Analysis 
Ill, 404. Metallography, 406. Organic Chemistry 
IV, 408. Physical Chemistry IV and 410. Ad- 
vanced Inorganic Chemistry IT. 


XII. Department of Biology 
401. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates; 402. Embry- 
ology 
403. Histology. 404. Histology, or 406. Palaeontology 
407, 408, Physiology 
412, Biological Chemistry 
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XIII. Department of Geology 
401, 402. Introduction to Palaeontology 
403, 404. Petrology 
405, 406. Practical Geology 
407, 408. Optical Mineralogy 
409, 410. Economic Geology 


XIV. Department of Psychology 


402. History and Psychology of Education 
403, 404. Mxperimental Psychology 


Senior courses which are not included in any one of the 
Departments above: 
401, 402. Sanskrit 


401, 402. Heat Engines 
—— Field Artillery 


4 


III. GrapvuaTIon IN THREE YEARS 


A student may qualify for graduation in three years if his 
work in the regular courses has been of superior excellence 
and if, during the two intervening summers, he has satisfac- 
torily pursued independent study in accordance with the regu- 
lations given below. The purpose of this plan is to encourage 
good work and to facilitate admission to professional schools 
at the end of three years of undergraduate study. 

1. The opportunity for graduation in three years is open 
to a student selecting either the departmental or the divisional 
plan in his last two years. 

2, A student who has maintained a standing of first or 
second general group in his freshman year may on his re- 
quest be enrolled as a candidate for graduation in three years. 
In his second year he will be allowed to choose junior courses 
which will enable him to meet, by the end of his third year, 
the departmental or divisional requirement for graduation, 

_A student who has fallen slightly short of second general 
gioup standing at the end of freshman year may, on motion 
of the Committee on the Course of Study, be enrolled as a 
candidate for graduation in three years. 

3.-A candidate for graduation in three years will follow 
courses of reading or of laboratory work during the summers. 
Fach of these courses is intended to be the equivalent of a 
one-year regular course and is planned to test the student’s 
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capacity for independent study. Formal instruction need not 
be given in them, and their satisfactory completion will be 
determined by written reports and special examination. 

4. A student who, because of illness, summer employment, 
or other valid reason, is unable to devote his summers to the 
work described in the preceding paragraph, may qualify for 
graduation in three years by the following alternative method: 
Under the supervision of the appropriate Departments he may, 
during his second and third years, in addition to his normal 
schedule pursue special courses equivalent in requirements to 
the summer courses. In pursuing these special courses he will 
be subject to the same regulations as to standing, reports, and 
preliminary and comprehensive examinations, as a student fol- 
lowing the summer courses. 

5. A candidate for graduation in three years will choose, in 
addition to the summer work, courses from the list open to 
students following the four-year plan. He will take all the 
regular term examinations, except those in his departmental 
or divisional subjects at the end of his third year. In their 
place he will take comprehensive examinations in those sub- 
jects, covering the work of his last two years and the two 
summers. _ 

6. A student who shall have maintained a standing of first 
or second general group in his regular courses during the three 
years, and who shall have completed one course each summer 
as defined in Section 3, or one special course in each of his 
second and third years as provided in Section 4, with the 
same general grade of excellence as that expected in the regu- 
lar courses, will be qualified for graduation. 


METHOD OF UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Instruction in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Astronomy 
is given not only by means of lectures and formal tests upon 
Rtvools, but also by means of practical experimental work in 
the several laboratories and in the Observatory. In Mathe- 
matics, besides the stated class exercises and occasional lec- 
tures, certain hours are set apart each week during which the 
instructors of the Department are accessible for informal con- 
sultation by all students who wish further explanation or dis- 
cussion of such portions of their mathematical work as most 
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interest them or give them the most difficulty. In Geology, 
similarly, there is field work and constant informal resort to 
the Geological Museum, added to frequent conferences with 
the instructors in the several courses on the reading assigned. 

Instruction in what may be called the reading departments 
—Philosophy, History and Politics, Economics and Social In- 
stitutions, Art and Archaeology, and the languages, is given 
chiefly by means of informal conferences on the reading as- 
signed. <A “course” consists, not of the lectures given in con- 
nection with it or of the study of a particular textbook relied 
on by the lecturer, but of a prescribed body of reading to 
which the lectures given are complementary. In each course 
the student is made responsible to a particular preceptor for 
his reading, and reports to him once a week for conference. 
The student is expected to attend every conference, and may 
be absent only for unavoidable reasons. Failure to keep his 
preceptorial appointments will affect his final standing. 

At each conference the preceptor usually meets from three 
to six of the men assigned him. The methods of conference 
differ, of course, with the character of the subject, but are 
always informal, being intended not as a quiz or recitation or 
lecture, nor as a method of coaching, but, so far as the pre- 
ceptor is concerned, as a means of finding out how thoroughly 
and intelligently the student has done his reading, and, so far 
as the student is concerned, as a means of stimulation and 
enlightenment with regard to the study in hand. His work 
is explained to him where it is obscure, and its scope and im- 
plications are extended out of the wider reading and maturer 
scholarship of the preceptor. Study centers upon these con- 
ferences, as in the scientific departments it centers upon the 
laboratory. They are meant to supply to study the life which 
it cannot have in the formal exercises of the classroom, and 
to bring the students into an intimate contact with their teach- 
ers which is hardly possible in other methods of instruction. 

One result of this method of instruction is to lay the princi- 
pal emphasis of work upon the constant reading required, 
upon what is ordinarily called “term work,” rather than upon 
preparation for occasional examinations. In reckoning the 
“standing” of a student more weight is given to his work with 
his preceptor than to his performance in examination. Each 
preceptor is expected to report in departmental meeting upon 
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the work of the men assigned him, and it is only upon his 
recommendation that they are admitted to examinations. He 
may recommend the debarment from examination of any of 
the men assigned -to him who seem to have neglected their 
work or to have done it too indifferently. He makes no for- 
mal report to any university officer of their absences from his 
appointed conferences or of their attendance, but forms his 
own estimate of their thoroughness and faithfulness and gives 
his judgment upon the basis of an intimate observation. 

Members of the Faculty of all ranks do “preceptorial”’ 
work; those who lecture or conduct the formal class exercises 
acting as preceptors as well as those who devote the principal 
part of their time to this special method of teaching. 


HONORS 


1. Two kinds of Honors are awarded, whether the candidate 
follows the four-year plan or the three-year plan: General 
Honors, for work of superior excellence in all courses, and 
Special Honors, for work of superior excellence in the courses 
of a Department. 


2. General Honors, determined by the standing attained in 
all the courses taken, are awarded at the end of each year to 
each class according to the following standard: 

Highest, for an average standing of 1.2 or better. 

High, for an average of 1.2+ to 1.7; 

Honors, for an average standing of 1.7-++ 2.2. 


3. Special Honors, determined by the standing attained in 
the departmental courses of the junior and senior years, are 
awarded onlv at graduation and are of three grades: 

Highest, for an average standing of 1; 

High, for an average standing of 1+ to 1.5; 

Honors, for an average standing of 1.5-++ to 2. 


4. A Department may require a candidate for Special Hon- 
ors to take in each of his last two years a course, admission 
to which is limited to students capable of doing work of su- 
perior excellence. 


5. A candidate for Special Honors who is a candidate for 
graduation under the three-year plan may substitute one of 
_ the summer courses of his Department for one of the courses 
of his last year. 
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THE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


CoursE or Strupy 


HE Department of Civil Engineering was established in 
1875 through the benefactions of the late Mr. John C., 
Green. Its purpose was to afford young men who wish an 
engineering education the opportunity of pursuing an engi- 
neering course in the liberal environment of a university. 

The John C. Green School of Engineering now offers a group 
of four-year undergraduate courses in which special study in 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and Mining Engi- 
neering subjects will be pursued, and on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of which the degree of Bachelor of Science in Engi- 
neering will be granted. 

The plan became operative in the case of Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering in September 1921. In the case 
of Chemical and Mining Engineering it will go into effect in - 
September 1922. 

These new courses are planned chiefly to serve the needs 
of three kinds of students. 

For those who wish to complete their college course in four 
years, and then to enter at once on engineering work, the plan 
provides a course divided nearly equally between liberal 
studies and the fundamental engineering subjects. It is be- 
lieved that this offers a better preparation for the careers such 
students have in mind than does a four-year course more purely 
technical. 

Secondly, the plan is devised to meet the needs of students 
who intend, upon graduation, to enter one of the many fields 
of modern industry or business in which success depends so 
largely upon a fundamentally sound and liberal education 
coupled with training in the basic engineering principles. 

Finally, students who wish to begin work adequately 
equipped in one particular branch of engineering will be en- 
abled, by the opportunities for elective specialization afforded 
in the plan, to obtain the professional or technical degree after 
one year or at the most two years of graduate study. 

The curriculum of the first two years is made up almost 
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wholly of academic studies and does not differ greatly from 
that of the corresponding years in the course in liberal arts. 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science, by properly choosing their studies in mathematics 
and sciences, are able to transfer to the engineering courses 
at the end of their freshman, and in some cases at the end of 
their sophomore, year without loss of time. Similarly, studies 
taken in the Engineering School are accepted for credit in the 
course in liberal arts. 

_ The curriculum of the junior year consists in part of funda- 
mental technical subjects which form the groundwork of all 
engineering knowledge, and in part of liberal studies. The 
curriculum of the senior year consists in part of technical 
studies chosen in one or more of the specialized fields of en- 
gineering, and in part of liberal studies. 

In all the engineering courses, the underlying purpose is to 
teach fundamental principles, with so much of the technique 
as may be necessary to show the applications of these prin- 
ciples and to illustrate engineering methods. 

A student who has satisfactorily completed one of the four- 
year undergraduate courses in engineering will receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 

A student who has completed one of the undergraduate 
courses can, in one additional year, qualify for the engineering 
degree appropriate to the course pursued, except that in the 
case of Mining Engineering two additional years may be 
required. 

The plans of study for this fifth year in Civil, Mechanical, 
and Chemical Engineering are now being prepared and will be 
published later. The present graduate course in the School 
of Electrical Engineering will codrdinate with the undergradu- 
ate course in Electrical Engineering in such a manner that 
the advanced degree may be obtained upon the completion of 
a fifth year of work. 


Tue Courses IN ENGINEERING 


The programmes of study for the new four-year under- 
graduate courses are as follows: 

The programme of study for the freshman year is the same 
for all courses. | 
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KrEsHMAN YEAR FoR ALL Courses 
First Term : Second Term 

Mathematics 109 Mathematics 110 
(Analytical Geometry) 3 (Differential Calculus) 8 
*Modern Language 3 *Modern Language 3 
**Chemistry 101 or 103 4 **Chemistry 102 or 104 4 
English 10la 3 English 102a 3 
Engineering Drawing 101 3 Engineering Drawing 102 3 
Hygiene 2 Industrial Development Q 
Total hours per week 18 Total hours per week 18 


All freshmen are required to take work in general Physical 
Education for three hours a week throughout the year. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


SopHomMoRE YEAR 


First Term Second Term 
Mechanics 205 3 Mechanics 206 3 
Mathematics 207 Steam Engineering 2 

(Integral Calculus) 3 
Physics 4 Physics 4 
Analytical Chemistry 203 4 Analytical Chemistry 204 4 
Descriptive Geometry 201 2 Descriptive Geometry 202 2 
***German 8 ***German 3 
Total hours per week 19 Total hours per week 18 


JuNIon YEAR 


First Term Second Term 
Mechanics of Materials 301 4 Testing Laboratory 2 
Quantitative Analysis 307 4 Physical Chemistry 306 5 
Thermodynamics 309 3 Heat Power Engineering 310 3 
Principles of Economics 301 3 Problems of Economics 302 3 
Organic Chemistry 303 4, Organic Chemistry 304 5 

Total hours per week 18 Total hours per week 18 


The Chemical Engineers will spend eight weeks during the 
summer between the Junior and Senior years, in a chemical 
plant or laboratory approved by the Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 


* Students taking Chemical Engineering must take German, 

** Students who enter without Chemistry will take the elementary course, 
Chemistry 101-102. 

*** If at the end of freshman year the student has received credits for three 
years of German, he may substitute for the sophomore German an elective course. 
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Senior YEAR 


First Term 


Industrial Chemistry 
Physical Chemistry 407 


Electrical Engineering 307 

Elective in Economics 

English and Public Speaking 
401 

Elective 
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Total hours per week 18 


Second Term 


Industrial Chemistry 

Physical & Electrical Chem- 
istry or Advanced Organic 
Chemistry 

Electrical Engineering 308 

Elective in Economics 

Business Methods 402 

Elective 


Total hours per week 


Cirviu ENGINEERING 


SopHomMorRE YEAR 


First Term 


Mechanics 205 
Mathematics 207 

(Integral Calculus) 
Physics 205 
Analytical Chemistry 203 
Descriptive Geometry 201 
*Modern Language 


io) 
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Total hours per week 19 


First Term 


Mechanics of Materials 301 4 
Materials Laboratory 303 Q 
Thermodynamics 309 3 
Principles of Economics 301 3 
Surveying 202 3 
Elective 3 

Total hours per week 18 


The Civil Engineers will spend eight weeks during the sum-: 


Second Term 


Mechanics 206 

Mathematics 208 (Integral 
Calculus and Differential 
iiquations ) 

Physics 206 

Geology 204 

Descriptive Geometry 202 

*Modern Language 


Total hours per week 


Junton YEAR 


Second Term 


Hydraulics 302 

Reinforced Concrete 

Steam Engineering 
Problems of Economics 302 
Railway Curves 

Klective 


Total hours per week 


— 
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mer between Junior and Senior years in a camp, for work in 


Surveying. 





*1f at the end of freshman year the student has received credits for three 
years of French or German, he may substitute for the sophomore Modern Lan- 


guage an elective course, 
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Senior YEAR 


First Term 
Bridge Design 
Water Supply 
Electrical Engineering 307 
Elective in Economics 
English and Public Speaking 

401 

Elective 


Go 09 0 & 
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Total hours per week 18 


F Second Term 
Bridge Design 

Highways 

Electrical Engineering 308 
Elective in Economics 
Business Methods 402 
Elective 


09 * 08 OO OO > 


Total hours per week 18 


ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERING 


SopHomorE YEAR 


First Term 
Mechanics 205 
Mathematics 207 

(Integral Calculus) 
Physics 
Analytical Chemistry 203 
Descriptive Geometry 201 
*Modern Language 


iss) 
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Total hours per week 18 


First Term 


Mechanics of Materials 305 
Materials Laboratory 303 
Thermodynamics 309 
Principles of Economics 301 
Electrical Engineering 307 
Physics 
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Total hours per week 18 


Second Term 
Mechanics 206 
Mathematics 208 (Integral 
Calculus and Differential 
Equations) 
Physics 
Steam Engineering 
Descriptive Geometry 202 
*Modern Language 
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Total hours per week 1 


Second Term 


Kinematics 

Machine Design 

Heat Power Engineering 310 
Problems of Economics 302 
Electrical Engineering 308 
Physics 


| Go Go C9 09 C2 
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Total hours per week 


The Electrical Engineers will spend eight weeks during the 
summer between Junior and Senior years in a manufacturing 
or power plant approved by the Department of Electrical En- 


gineering. 





*If at the end of freshman year the student has received credits for three 
years of French or German, he may substitute for the sophomore Modern Lan- 


guage an elective course, 
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or 
Cr 


Senior YEAR 


First Term 


Electrical Theory 

Electrical Machine Design 
Electrical Measurements 
Elective in Economics 

English and Public Speaking 


Co & CO OD 


401 2 
Mechanical Laberatory 2 
Elective 3 

Total hours per week 19 


Second Term 


Transmission and Distribution 
Electrical Machine Design 
Electrical Measurements 
Elective in Economics 
Business Methods 402 
Hydraulics 302 

Elective 


Oo GO % 09 CO C2 % 


Total hours per week 19 


MercHANICAL ENGINEERING 


SopHoMORE YEAR 


First Term 
Mechanics 205 
Mathematics 207 

(Integral Calculus) 
Physics 
Analytical Chemistry 203 
Descriptive Geometry 201 
*Modern Language 


iS) 
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Total hours per week 19 


‘**Modern Language 


Second Term 


Mechanics 206 

Mathematics 208 (Integral 
Calculus and Differential 
Equations) 

Physics 

Steam Engineering 

Descriptive Geometry 202 


is) 
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Total hours per week 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Term 


Mechanics of Materials 301 
Materials Laboratory: 303 
Thermodynamics 309 
Principles of Economics 301 
Mechanical Laboratory 
Elective 
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Total hours per week 18 


Second Term 


Hydraulics 302 

Kinematics 

Heat Power Engineering 310 
Problems of Economics 312 
Machine Design 

Elective 
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Total hours per week 18 


The Mechanical Engineers will spend eight weeks during 
the summer between Junior and Senior years in a manufactur- 
ing or power plant approved by the Department of Mechani- 


cal Engineering. 





* If at the end of freshman year the student has received credits for three 
years of French or German, he may substitute for the sophomore Modern Lan- 


guage an elective course. 
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Senior YEAR 


First Term 


Steam and Gas Engine Design 4 
Boiler Design 3 
Electrical Engineering 307 3 
Elective in Economics 3 
Kinglish and Public Speaking 
401 2 
Elective 3 
Total hours per week 18 


Second Term 


Metallurgy 

Mechanical Laboratory and 
Graphics 

Electrical Engineering 308 

Klective in) Keonomies 

Business Methods 402 

Elective 
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Total hours per week 18 


Mininc ENGINEERING 


SopitomMore YEAR 


First Term 


Mechanics 205 3 
Mathematics 207 
(Integral Calculus) 3 
Physics A 
Analytical Chemistry 203 4 
Descriptive Geometry 201 2g 
Mineralogy 303 3 
Total hours per week 19 


Second Term 


Mechanics 206 3 
Surveying 3 
Physics 4 
Analytical Chemistry 204 4 
Descriptive Geometry 202 2 
Mineralogy 304 3 

Total hours per week 19 


The Mining Engineers will spend four weeks during the 
summer following the Sophomore year in camp, for work in 


Surveying. 


JuNIOR YEAR 


First Term 


Mechanics 01 Materials 301 

Crystallography and Optical 
Mineralogy 407 

Physical Geology 201 

Principles of Economics 301 

Electrical Engineering 307 

Elective 


as 
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Total hours per week 18 


The Mining Engineers will take a course in Practical Geolel 


Second Term 


Steam Engineering 3 
Optical Mineralogy and Pet- 
rography 408 3 
Structural Geology 302 
Problems of Economics 302 3 


Electrical Engineering 308 3 
Elective 3 


_ 


Total hours per week 18 


ogy during the summer for four weeks. 
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Senior YEAR 


First Term Second Term 
Practical Geology 405 Practical Geology 406 3 
Metallurgy Metallurgy 3 
Kconomic Geology 409 “feconomic Geology 410 3 
Elective in Economics Klective in Economics 3 
English and Public Speaking Business Methods 402 2 


401 


Thermodynamics 309 Hydraulics 302 4 


— 
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Total hours per week Total hours per week 18 


Electives will be arranged in English, History, Philosophy 
and certain other Departments. The choice of these elec- 
tives will be subject to restrictions which will be announced 
later. 


CoursrEs oF Stupy IN Civit ENGINEERING FOR THE CLASSES 
oF 1922, 1923, AND 1924 


In the academic year 1922-1923 the freshman and sopho- 
more engineering students will pursue the program of study 
given in the new plan. The students in the two upper classes 
will follow the old programme, which is appended. | 

The students graduating in 1922, 1923, and 1924 will re- 
ceive, as heretofore, the degree of Civil Engineer, 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Term Second Term 


Mechanics of Materials 301 4 Hydraulics 302 4 
Materials Laboratory 303 2 Hydraulic Laboratory 304 1 
Kinematics 305 2 Machine Design 306 3 
Electrical Engineering 307 3 Electrical Engineering 308 3 
Thermodynamics 309 3 Heat Power Engineering 310 3 
Railway Engineering 311 3 Structures 312 3 

Total hours per week 17 Total hours per week 17 


The civil engineers will take a course in Railroad Surveying 
during the three weeks immediately preceding the opening of 
First Term. | 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Term 
Principles of Economics 301 
English 401 
Bridge Design 403 
Reinforced Concrete 405 
Electives 


lanmeww 


Total hours per week 19 


Technical electives in Civil 
others: 


First Term 


Water Power 407 3 
Highway Engineering 409 3 
Railway Economics 411 3 


Second Term 
Problems of Economics 302 
English 402 
Higher Structures 404 
Concrete Construction 406 
Electives 
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Total hours per week 19 


Engineering include, among 


Second Term 
Water Supply 408 
Sewerage 410 
Gas Engines 412 
Municipal Engineering 414 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Nore:—Freshman courses are numbered between 101 and 
200, sophomore courses between 201 and 300, junior courses 
between 3801 and 400, senior courses between 401 and 600. 
Graduate courses are numbered from 501 upward. 

All courses are three-hour courses unless otherwise de- 
scribed, 

Odd numbered courses are offered in First Term, even num- 
bered in Second Term. 


I. DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE 
AND ART 


I. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE PresipENtT, Proressors JoHNson, BowMAN (CHAIRMAN), 
Spautpine, Fire, Wuitney, Loneweiit, HENDEL, 
Dr. BuermMeyer, Mr. Butt, anp Mr. More 


201, 202. Introduction to Philosophy: Logic, Psychology, 
Ethics and General Philosophy. Sophomore required 
course. Lecturer, Professor Spaulding; classroom in- 
structors, Professors Johnson, Bowman, Spaulding, 
Whitney, Longwell, Hendel, and Dr. Buermeyer. 

301. History of Philosophy. Greek and Mediaeval Philos- 
ophy: Prerequisite to course 302. Lecturer, Professor 
Longwell; Preceptors, Professors Whitney, Longwell, 
and Hendel, and Mr. Butt. 

302. History of Philosophy. Modern Philosophy. Prerequi- 
site course 301. Lecturer, Professor Longwell; Precep- 
tors, Professors Johnson, Longwell and Hendel, and 
Mr. Butt. 

303. Principles of Psychology. Nature and scope of psychol- 
ogy; relation of body and mind; the subconscious; the 
stream of thought; the consciousness of self; emotion; 
voluntary activity, ete. Lecturer, Professor Johnson; 
Preceptors, Professor Johnson and Mr. Butt. 

304. Logic. A study of the methods, criteria and processes 
involved in the search for truth. Lecturer, Professor 


*401. 


*402. 


*405. 
*407. 


*408. 


*410. 


*A ee 


¥AL A, 


*415, 
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Whitney; Preceptors, Professor Whitney and Mr, Butt. 
Fundamental Problems of Philosophy. Lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Fite; Preceptors, Professor Hendel and Dr. 
Buermeyer. 

Present Philosophical Tendencies. A critical and com- 
parative survey of such tendencies as idealism, realism, 
pragmatism and phaenomenalism in their relation to 
science, religion, history and art. Lecturer, Professor 
Spaulding; Preceptors, Professor Spaulding and Dr. 
Buermeyer. 

History of Greek Philosophy. Professor Bowman. 
Ethics. Study of the moral experience and the meaning 
of different moral ideals. Lectures and preceptorials. 
Professor Hendel. 

Social and Political Ethics. The nature of social and 
political institutions from the point of view of ethics; 
the moral basis of social and political obligation. Lec- 
turer, Professor Fite; Preceptors, Professor Hendel 
and Dr. Buermeyer. 

Hellenistic and Patristic Philosophy. A _ study of 
Greek thought, philosophical and religious, from Plato 
to Chrysostom. A knowledge of the Greek language is 
desirable, though not required. Senior course, open to 
juniors. Mr. More. 

The Philosophy of Modern France. <A study of the 
personalities and points of view dominant in the thought 
of France from the Renaissance to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Senior course, open to juniors. Pro- 
fessor Hendel. 

Philosophy of Religion. The nature and meaning of 
religious experience in relation to conceptions of ulti- 
mate reality. Professor Longwell. 

Philosophy and History of Modern Science. A _ non- 
technical course in the development of scientific thought 
from the time of Copernicus and Galileo to the present. 
Lecturer, Professor Spaulding; Preceptors, Professor 
Spaulding and Dr. Buermeyer. 


lor graduate courses in Philosophy see Part IX of the 
Catalogue. 





* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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Il. DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


Dean West, Proressorns Westcorr, Ropgins, }PRENTICE, 
Capps, Stuart, {/AsBotr (CHarrMAN), Davin Maarr, 


101, 


103. 


106. 


107. 


108. 





Basorr, JoHNson, Scoon, Dewina, WEBER, 
AND Mr. STEARNS 


102. Beginners’ Greek. Open to students of all classes. 
The first term is devoted to the learning of forms and 
vocabulary, though some translation of the Iliad is regu- 
larly done. ‘The second term is spent chiefly in reading 
the first book of the Iliad. ‘The aim of the course is to 
produce as quickly as possible an ability to read Greek, 
Textbook: Pharr’s Homeric Greek. Three recitations. 
Professor Scoon. 

Selections from prose authors. [or those who have 
taken course 101, 102, or have offered two units of 
Greek on entering the University. Professors Weber 
and Dewing. 

Plato. The Apology, the Crito, and selections from 
other dialogues. Open to those who have offered three 
units of Greek on entering the University, or have taken 
course 103, and to those who on finishing course 101, 
102 are recommended for admission to this course, and 
required of candidates for the degree of A.B., not tak- 
ing Latin 107, 108. Professors Stuart, Hutson, and 
Johnson. 

Herodotus, Book VII, and the Alcestis of Euripides. 
Professors Stuart, Hutson, and Johnson. 

Livy. The object of the course is to develop ability to 
read Latin at sight. Freshman course, required of all 
candidates for the degree of A.B., except those taking 
Greek 105, 106, and an elective for candidates for the 
degree of B.S. Professors Westcott, Magie, Basore, 
Johnson, Dewing, Scoon, Weber, and Mr. Stearns. 
Tacitus, Pliny, and one play of Terence. With the 
upper divisions the Annals will be read; with the lower 
Pliny’s Letters. Freshman course, required of all can- 
didates for the degree of A.B. and an elective for candi- 
dates for the degree of B.S. Professors Magie, West- 
cott, Basore, Johnson, Dewing, Weber, and Mr. Stearns. 


+ Absent on leave. 
+t Absent on leave, Second Term, 


202. 


203. 


204. 
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Greek Tragedy. Selected Plays. Lectures on the de- 
velopment of the drama, on the presentation of plays, 
on the authors and their works. Professors Capps and 
Robbins. 

The Odyssey. Lectures and assigned readings in the 
history of the epic and the romance. Professor Robbins. 
Horace and Catullus. Horace: Odes and Satires; 
Catullus: Selections. Attention will be given mainly to 
the literary qualities of the Odes of Horace and Catul- 
lus and to the technique and influence of Latin lyric 
poetry. Professors West, Abbott, Stuart, Basore, and 
Scoon. 

Plautus, Terence, and Petronius. In the study of Plau- 
tus and Terence attention will be given to such subjects 
as the construction of the plot, the portrayal of charac- 
ter, and the presentation of plays. In Petronius the epi- 
sode of 'Trimalchio’s Dinner will be read for the picture 
which it gives of life in the Early Empire. The history 
of prose fiction in antiquity will also be briefly discussed. 
Open to all students who have taken freshman Latin. 
Professors Abbott, Stuart, Magie, and Basore. 

Greek Comedy. Two plays of Aristophanes will be 
studied closely, and a third read rapidly. Professor 
Capps. 

Roman Satire. The Satires and the Epistles of Horace, 
and the Satires of Juvenal. In addition, selections from 
other writers, illustrative of the development of Roman 
Satire, will be read. Professor Stuart. [Not given, 
1922-1923. ] 

Greek Epic Poetry. The Iliad or Odyssey will be read 
in class from the original Greek. The composition of 
these epics will be discussed; their plots and the relation 
of various episodes to the whole; the literary and artistic 
qualities of the poems themselves; the characters of 
various heroes; the culture and morality of the Homeric 
age. Reports will be required on special topics. Pro- 
fessor Prentice. [Not given, 1922-1923.] 

Latin Essays. Reading and study of selected philosophi- 
cal, historical, and critical essays. Cicero: De Officiis, 
Book I or Tusculan Disputations, Book I; Seneca: De 
Providentia; the character and value of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical writing; the tendencies of the later Stoicism. 
Sallust: Jugurtha; Tacitus: Agricola; the political pam- 


309. 
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phlet and eulogistic biography; the development of Latin 
prose style. Cicero: Brutus; Tacitus: Dialogus; literary 
criticism among the Romans; the development and the 
decay of the oratorical style. Class exercises and oc- 
casional lectures. Professor Basore. | Not given, 1922- 
1923. ] 
Greek History. A study of the social, economic and 
political development of the ancient Greek states. The 
rule of the land-owning aristocracy; commerce and in- 
dustry; the struggle between classes; democracy; com- 
mercial and industrial competition; capitalism; national 
separatism and rivalry; leagues; attempts at federal 
union and representative government; imperialism. Two 
lectures each week. The third hour will be devoted to 
preceptorial conferences on assigned reading, in English, 
and to the discussion of special topics. (May count as 
a course in History.) Professor Prentice. [Not given, 
1922-1923. ] 7 
Roman History to 400 A.D. Roman imperialism, and 
the main constitutional, economic, social, and religious 
developments in the Republic and the Empire. [May 
count as a course in History.] Professor Johnson. 
Greek Tragedy. Aeschylus and Sophocles. Selected 
plays. Professor Capps. [Not given, 1922-1923.] 
Virgil. The Bucolics, portions of the Georgics, and the 
Aeneid, Books VII-XII. Study of the literary rela- 
tionships, the poetic technique, and the significance of 
these works from the standpoint of contemporaries. Pro- 
fessor David Magie. [Not given, 1922-1923. | 

[This course is open to Seniors and to Juniors who attained 


a standing not lower than second group in their last Sophomore 
course in Latin.] 


##316, Thucydides. Books VI and VII, Thucydides’ account 


ELF 
Sls. 





of the Sicilian Expedition will be read. Professor 
Capps. [Not given, 1922-1923. ] 

Latin Literature of the Republic. Professor Stuart. 
Latin Literature of the Empire. Survey of Latin litera- 
ture from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, with translation 
and study of representative works of the period. Selec- 
tions from the writings of Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Seneca, Petronius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, and Apu- 


** The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle will be given in place of Thucydides if 
preferred by the class. 
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leius. Lectures and required collateral reading. Pro- 
fessor Basore. 

The Greek and Latin Pastoral. Reading of Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, Virgil, and later writers of Latin pas- 
torals. Professor Johnson. [Not given, 1922-1923. ] 
Plato. Portions of the Republic are read in the Oxford 
text. Those who aim at First or Second Group must 
offer in addition part of Book X. A report on another 
Dialogue read in translation is made by each student once 
during the term. Attention is paid both to literary and 
to philosophical features. One lecture, one conference 
on reports, one hour of translation. Professor Scoon. 
St. Paul. First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians ; 
selections from the other Pauline Epistles. A study of 
the language and content, together with the historical 
and philosophical background. Professor Prentice. 
| Not given, 1922-1923. | . 

Greek Civilization. A study of the heritage of modern 
civilization from the ancient Greeks. Lectures, collateral 
reading, and reports. Knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage not required. Restricted to students who have 
maintained a general standing of third group or better 
in their previous year. Professor Capps. 

Greek Tragic Drama. Use of the Greek language not 
required. uripides: Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus. 
Sophocles: Oedipus Tyrannus, Antigone, Philoctetes. 
Aeschylus: Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides. The 
plots, dramatic composition and technique will be studied 
and criticised; the literary and dramatic value of the 
various scenes will be discussed; also the characters and 
the methods of delineation, the religious, moral, social, 
and political ideas expressed in these plays, and the 
ideals and standards of the ancient Greeks as exhibited 
in their drama. Written essays of at least 500 words 
will be required each week. Professors Prentice and 
Dewing. [Not given, 1922-1923. | 

328. Elementary Greek for students of Natural Sci- 
ence. A practical course designed to meet the needs of 
students of the natural sciences, and of mathematics and 
architecture, who have no knowledge of Greek. Espe- 
cial attention will be given to scientific nomenclature 
and the principles of word-formation as exemplified in 
the sciences. Open only to upperclassmen and gradu- 
ate students. Professor Weber. 


330, 


33, 


333. 


335. 
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Roman Elegiac Poets. Lectures on the history of the 
elegy; reading of selections from Tibullus, Propertius, 
and from the Amores of Ovid. Professor Stuart. 
Cicero’s Political Writings. Cicero’s De Republica and: 
De Legibus, together with some of his speeches and 
letters. Professor David Magie. 


| This course is open to Seniors and to Juniors who attained 
a standing not lower than second group in their last Sophomore 
course in Latin.] 


Greek Lyric Poets. A survey of Greek lyric poetry 
from the seventh century to the third century. Pro- 
fessor Robbins. 
(Art 301.) Classical Archaeology. A general out- 
line of Greek vase painting and a careful study of the 
most recent archaeological discoveries in architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the minor arts. Professor 
Elderkin; Preceptors, Professors Elderkin and Smith. 
Lucretius. Reading of selected books of the De Rerum 
Natura with regard for the philosophic and literary as- 
pects of the poem. Two hours weekly will be devoted to 
translation and intensive study, one hour to the discus- 
sion of the content of larger assignments in the author. 
Required collateral reading. Professor Basore. [Not 
given, 1922-1923. | 
Tacitus. The Annals and Histories. Professor West- 
cott. [Not given, 1922-1923. ] 
422. Roman Law. The History and Institutes of 
Roman Law. Students in the Department of Classics, 
and others who desire to do so, will read the Institutes 
of Gaius and of Justinian in Latin. Professor West- 
cott. 
(English 409). English Literature and the Classics; 
the quality of English Literature as variously deter- 
mined by the influence of the Classics; the spirit of the 
Classics as manifest in the form and content of English 
Literature. Readings in some ten or fifteen authors, 
ancient and modern. Professor Osgood. 


Candidates for Honors in Classics are requested to consult 
Professor Robbins or Professor Basore. 


For graduate courses in Classics, see Part IV of the Cata- 
logue. 





* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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III. DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Proressors VREELAND, Gauss (CHarrMAN), Burrum, CoL- 
LINs, Hoskins, Biau, Priest, Marpen, ARMSTRONG, 
BenpDER, StTuarT, THAyrER, CritcHtow, Koren, 

Cons, CuapMAn, AND Tarr; Dr. Hast- 
ings, Mr. Lows, Mr. Carson, 
Mr. GorMAn. 


GERMANIC SECTION 


101, 102. Beginners’ German. German will generally be 
used. Professor Hoskins. 

103, 104. Intermediate German. Reading of short stories 
and descriptive prose, with exercises, syntax and com- 
position, German will generally be used. Prerequisite: 
Entrance German A or German 101, 102. Prerequisite 
to German 105, 106 and German 201, 202. Professors 
Bender, Hoskins and Blau. 

105, 106. Advanced German. Reading of historical, de- 
scriptive, and narrative prose, with exercises in com- 
position. German will generally be used. Prerequi- 
site: Entrance German B or German 103, 104. Either 
German 105, 106 or German 201, 202 is prerequisite 
to the courses of junior and senior years.{ Professors 
Thayer and Blau. 

201, 202. German Literature since 1748. Prerequisite: 
either Entrance German B or German 103, 104. Either 
German 201, 202 or German 105, 106 is prerequisite to 
the courses of junior and senior years.{ Professors 
Priest, Thayer and Blau. 

301, 302. German Literature from Opitz to Schiller. Lec- 
tures and collateral reading. Junior course, open to 
seniors. Prerequisite: either German 105, 106 or 201, 
202.t Professor Hoskins. 

803, 304. Goethe’s Life and Works. Junior course, open to 
seniors. Prerequisite: either German 105, 106 or Ger- 
man, 201, 202.{ Professor Priest. 

*401,402. The Romantic School in Germany and German 

¢ Students intending to elect the German courses of junior and senior years are 


especially advised to take German 201, 202. 
* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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Literature since Goethe’s death. Lectures and precep- 
torial reading. Senior course, open to juniors. Pre- 
requisite: either German 105, 106 or German 201, 202.{ 
Professor Thayer. 

404. Modern Germany. An historical survey of mod- 
ern German political and social institutions. Senior 
course, open to juniors. Prerequisite; either German 
105, 106 or German 201, 202.{ Professor Bender. 


RoMANICc SECTION 


102. Beginners’ French. Grammar, composition, and 
reading. JIrench will generally be used. No credit 
given to upperclassmen for this course. Professor 
Koren. 

104, Intermediate French. Rapid reading, conversa- 
tion, and composition. French will generally be used. 
Prerequisite: Entrance French A, or French 101, 102. 
Prerequiste to French 203, 204. Professors Critchlow 
and Buffum. 

106. Advanced French. French history and_institu- 
tions. Composition and discussions. Prerequisite: 
Entrance French B or French 103, 104. French will be 
used exclusively. Professors Buffum, Critchlow, Chap- 
man, Cons; Dr. Hastings, and Mr. Lowe. 

108. Beginners’ Spanish. Grammar, composition, and 
reading of modern Spanish authors. Freshman course 
open to sophomores. Prerequisite to Spanish 203, 204. 
Professor Marden. 

202. Sophomore French. General introduction to the 
study of French literature. Prerequisite: French 103, 
104 or Entrance French B. Professor Vreeland, Dr. 
Hastings, and Mr. Lowe. 

204. Spanish. Readings from Spanish and Spanish- 
American authors, composition, and oral practice. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 101, 102. Professor Tarr. 

Italian. Grammar, composition and reading. Open to 
sophomores, juniors and seniors. Prerequisite to Italian 
206. Professor Koren. 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
~ Students intending to elect the German courses of junior and senior years are 
especially advised to take German 201, 202, 
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Italian. Dante, Divina Commedia; Inferno. Prerequi- 
site: Italian 205. Prerequisite to Italian 305. Profes- 
sor Gauss. 

302. French. French Classical Literature. Junior 
course, open to seniors. Prerequisite: French 201, 202. 
Professors Chapman and Collins. 

Italian. Dante: Vita Nuova and Purgatorio. Pre- 
requisite: Italian 206. Prerequisite to Italian 306. 
Professor Koren. [Not given, 1921-1922. | 

Italian. Dante: Paradiso. Prerequisite: Italian 305. 
Professor Koren. [Not given, 1921-1922.] 

Spanish. Modern Spanish Drama. Junior course, open 
to seniors. Prerequisite: Spanish 203, 204. Professor 
Tarr. 

Spanish. Spanish-American Life and Institutions. Com- 
position. Junior course, open to seniors. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 307. Professor Tarr. 

402. French. The Romantic Movement. Lectures 
and preceptorial reading. Senior course, open to 
juniors. Prerequisite: French 201, 202. Professor 
Gauss. 

French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Senior 
course, open to juniors. Prerequisite: French 201, 202. 
Professor Stuart. 

French Literature of the Sixteenth Century: Prose. 
Senior course, open to juniors. Prerequisite: French 
201, 202. Professor Cons. 

406. Advanced French Composition, Pronunciation, 
and Style. Senior course, open to approved students. 
Professor Armstrong. 

408. Dramatic Technique. Open to approved stu- 
dents. Professor Stuart. 

Italian. Selections from Petrarch, Boccacio, and authors 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. Prerequisite: Italian 
206. Prerequisite to Italian 412. Professor Koren. 
Italian. Modern Italian authors. Prerequisite: ltalian 
411. Professor Koren. 

Spanish. Contemporary Spanish Novel. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 307, 308. Professor Tarr. 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
7 Courses 305, 306 and 411, 412 are given in alternate years. 
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*414. Spanish. The Essayists. Advanced Composition. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 413, Professor Tarr. 


For graduate courses in Modern Languages, see Part IX of 
the Catalogue. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Prorrssors Henry van Dyker, Harper, Parrorr, Covine- 
TON, SPAETH, Oscoop (CuHarrmMan), Noyes, Grroup, 
Roor, Crott, KeEnNepy, MacDona.p, HEERMANCE, 
MurcH AND SHELLABARGER; Messrs. Brown, 
Taytor, SANDIDGE, Duriine, Ronp- 

THALER, HELM 


101, 102a. Literature and Composition. The aim of the 
course is to develop and train intelligent appreciation 
of the fundamental qualities of good literature and 
composition, such as imagination, clarity of thought, 
structure, and effective expression. This aim is accom- 
plished by the reading and analysis of certain master- 
pieces of prose and verse, and by the writing of frequent 
themes which shall express, under the stimulus of these 
masterpieces, the student’s personal thought and observa- 
tion. Elective, for A.B. and B.S. freshmen; required 
of C.E. freshmen. Professor Root and preceptors. 

101, 102b. Public Speaking and Debate. A study of the 
fundamentals of public speaking and debate, involving 
the gathering and investigation of material, its logical 
organization, and presentation. Brief-drawing from 
models of eloquence and from individual research; 
composition and oral delivery; development of the 
image-making process; practice in speaking from 
briefs. Offered to freshmen who enter the Cliosophic 
or the American Whig Society who expect to specialize 
in debate. Substitute for 101, 102a. Limited to fifty 
men. Professor Covington. 

201, 202.. History of English Literature. A survey of 
English Literature from the earliest times to the Vic- 
torian Age. Lectures; oral and written recitations; re- 
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ports on required reading. ‘The reading in this course 
is designed to illustrate the various periods in the his- 
tory of English Literature. Professor Heermance and 
preceptors. 

Shakespeare. A study of some of Shakespeare’s repre- 
sentative plays. Unrestricted course. Professor Spaeth 
and preceptors. | 

English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. A study 
of the leading poets and prose writers from Swift to 
Burns, and of the literary and social ideas which they 
reflect. The Queen Anne wits and the school of sense; 
Sterne and the school of sensibility; Fielding and the 
beginnings of the English novel; Dr. Johnson and the 
Literary Club. Unrestricted course. Professor Root 
and preceptors. 

Elements of the English Language. A historical study 
of the words and forms of modern English. The na- 
ture and beginning of human speech; the growth of the 
English vocabulary; the decay of grammatical inflec- 
tions; the meaning and connotation of words; “good 
English,’ dialects, slang; American English. The aim 
of the course is to give the student a wider and more 
intelligent command of the vocabulary and idiom of his 
native tongue. Restricted course. Professor Root and 
preceptors. 

Elements of Poetry. The object is to introduce the stu- 
dent to the understanding and enjoyment of poetry as 
an art. The nature of poetry as distinguished from the 
other arts; its origin; its kinds; the most important 
forms and their history. Restricted course. Professor 
Croll and preceptors. 

Chaucer and Mediaeval Narrative. A study of me- 
diaeval story-telling as practised by Chaucer and other 
writers of his age. It is the purpose of the course to 
introduce the student by this means to the life and 
ways of thinking characteristic of the Middle Ages. 
Restricted course. Professor Gerould and preceptors. 
English Drama: its History and Development to 1642. 
The development of the drama will be traced from its 
mediaeval origin to the closing of the theatres. Special 
attention will be devoted to the Elizabethan drama. Re- 
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stricted course, given in 1923-24 and alternate years. 
Professor Parrott and preceptors. 


807, 308. Advanced Public Speaking. |Extemporaneous 


*401, 


402, 


403, 


405. 


*406. 


speaking on historic and current topics. For 1921-22, 
the topics will be largely drawn from the historical and 
documentary origins of the American government. The 
psychology of public speaking. Interpretation and oral 
reading of literary masterpieces. Open to students who 
have taken the freshman course in Public Speaking, and 
not to be taken as an alternative to other upper-class 
courses in the Department. Restricted course. Pro- 
fessor Covington. 

English Prose of the Nineteenth Century. A literary 
study of the chief prose-writers of that period, beginning 
with Sir Walter Scott, and ending with George Mere- 
dith and Thomas Hardy. Unrestricted course. Pro- 
fessor van Dyke and preceptors. 

The Romantic Movement in English Literature. <A study 
of the main phases of English Romanticism with especial 
emphasis on the period between the publication of the 
Lyrical Ballads and the death of Byron. Among the 
writers studied will be Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and in American Literature, 
Emerson and Whitman. Unrestricted course. Profes- 
sor Spaeth and preceptors. 

404. Advanced Composition. For specially qualified 
students. The course will be conducted in groups, and 
the individual student will be expected to practise com- 
position in the particular form best suited to his powers 
and needs. Such forms may include the Essay, Narra- 
tive, Dramatic Writing, and Verse. Restricted course. 
Professor Murch. 

The English Renaissance. Spenser is the central figure 
Other authors.such as More, Sidney, Bacon, Marlowe, 
Johnson, together with lyric poetry of the period. I- 
lustrations of Italian and classical culture and ideas 
prevalent in the English life of the time. Restricted 
course. [Not given, 1924-1925.] Professor Osgood 
and preceptors. 

English Literature of the Seventeenth Century. A 
study of the poetry and the most significant prose be- 
tween the age of Shakespeare and the death of Dryden. 
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Puritan and Cavalier. Milton and the Modern Spirit. 
Prose style from the ornateness of Sir Thomas Browne 
to the simplicity of Izaak Walton. Restricted course. 
Professor Harper and preceptors. 
(Classics 426.) English Literature and the Classics. 
The quality of English Literature as variously deter- 
mined by the influence of the Classics; the spirit of the 
Classics as manifest in the form and content of Eng- 
lish Literature. Readings in some ten or fifteen authors, 
ancient and modern. If this is elected as an English 
course, the ancient authors will be read in the best Eng- 
lish versions. Restricted course, not given in 1922-23. 
Professor Osgood and preceptors. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Their part in the Revolu- 
tionary movement and their service in renovating Eng- 
lish poetry. Restricted course. Open to graduate stu- 
dents in 1921-1922 and alternate years thereafter. Pro- 
fessor Harper and preceptors. 
Main Currents of Thought in Victorian Literature. The 
main currents of thought, philosophical, social, and aes- 
thetic, of the period from 1832 to the death of Tennyson, 
and the reflection of these tendencies in the literature of 
the age. Among the authors studied will be J. S. Mill, 
Newman, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris. Restricted course. 
Professor Parrott. 


Qualified Seniors who wish a course in elementary Old 
English will be admitted to English 501. Credit for this work 
will be that of one Senior course. 


A student may be admitted to restricted courses in the 
Department who has a standing of third general group, or 
who has maintained a standing of second group or better in the 
last year of college English that he has taken. 


For graduate courses in English, see Part IX of the Cat- 
alogue. 
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V. DEPARTMENT OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Proressors Marguanp (CHarRMAN), Butter, MartHer, 
Morey, ELperkKIN, SmitH, MoreGan, aND Park; Mr. 
Potter, Mr. SHEAR AND Mr. FRIEND 


301f. Ancient Art. A general outline of the history of 
ancient sculpture, painting, and the minor arts. Lec- 
tures and required reading. Lecturer, Professor El- 
derkin; Preceptors, Professors Elderkin and Morey, 
and Mr. Friend. 

302 f. Mediaeval Art. A general outline of the history of 
Early Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic 
sculpture, painting, and the minor arts. Lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Morey; Preceptors, Professors Morey and E hoe 
kin, and Mr. Friend. 

303 f. Ancient Architecture. A course in the history of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman archi- 
tecture. Junior course, open to approved sophomores. 
Prerequisite to course 405, 406. Lecturer, Professor 
Butler; Preceptors, Professors Butler and Smith and 
Mr. Friend. 

804 f. Mediaeval Architecture. The history of Early Chris- 
tian, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 
Junior course, open to approved sophomores. Pre- 
requisite course, Ancient Architecture 303. Lecturer, 
Professor Butler; Preceptors, Professors Butler and 
Smith, and Mr. Friend. 

305. Elements of Architecture. The orders, moldings, 
masonry, walls, arches, doors, windows, stairs, pedi- 
ments, ceilings, roofs, vaults, domes, etc. Lectures and 
draughting-room periods. Professor Morgan. 

306. Shades, Shadows and Rendering. Short and direct 
methods for determining shades and shadows on archi- 
tectural features, with applications by wash rendering 
in India ink and monotone. Prerequisite course: Ele- 
ments of Architecture 305. Lectures and draughting- 
room periods. Professor Morgan. 

308. Architectural Drawing. Practical training in the use 
of draughting instruments, in lettering and in drawing 
in pencil, pen and ink. Instruction will consist of the 





f—Free elective. 
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criticism of the work done in the classroom under the 
personal supervision of the instructor. Professor Park. 

*401. Renaissance and Modern Sculpture. A general treat- 
ment of sculpture from the end of the Middle Ages to 
modern times. Prerequisite: one of the junior courses 
in Art and Archaeology. Lecturer, Professor Morey; 
Preceptors, Professors Morey and Smith. 

*402. Greek Sculpture. A study of the technique, forms, 
composition and development of Greek sculpture. Lec- 
tures and required reading. Prerequisite course, An- 
cient Sculpture 301. Lecturer and Preceptor, Professor 
Elderkin. | 

*403 f. The Revival of Painting in Italy. An outline of the 
history of painting in Italy from Cavallini to Michelan- 
gelo, with special regard to the Florentine School. Lec- 
turer, Professor Mather; Preceptors, Professors Mather 
and Smith. 

*404 f. Modern Painting. The theory and development of 
Modern Painting will be traced, chiefly in France and 
England, from its precursors in the 17th century, to the 
year 1900. Artistic movements will be related to their 
cognate tendencies in literature and politics. Especial 
attention will be given to the growth of romanticism in 
painting with its sequels in realism and impressionism. 
Lecturer, Professor Smith; Preceptors, Professor 
Smith and Mr. Friend. 

*405,406. Classical Architecture. The detailed study of the 
architecture of the Greeks and Romans in its historical 
development in antiquity and the Renaissance. Colonial, 
Neo-classic, and modern architecture. Open to approved 
juniors. Prerequisite course Ancient Architecture 303. 
Lectures and reading. Professor Butler. 

+407. Perspective and Indication. The science of drawing in 
perspective, and its application to architectural presen- 
tation by the shortest and most direct methods, includ- 
ing the pictorial treatment of the finished drawing. Pre- 
requisite courses 305, 306. Lectures and drawing 
periods. Professor Morgan. 

+408. Applied Elements. The theory of architectural design 





f—Free elective. 


* Also listed, with additional work, as a graduate course. 
¢ Does not count as one of the two courses required of departmental students. 
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and the application of Classic architectural principles 
to the solution of problems in design suitable to begin- 
ners. Prerequisite courses 305, 306 and 407. Lectures 
and drawing periods. Professor Morgan. 

409,410. Freehand Drawing. The first term is devoted to 
drawing in charcoal from the cast, with especial atten- 
tion to architectural subjects; and the second to water- 
color work. Open to approved students only. Pre- 
requisite courses, 305, 306, 308. Professor Park. 


Notre.—Drawing courses are not regarded by the Depart- 
ment as prerequisites, except for drawing courses, nor are they 
counted as departmental courses. 


SCHEDULE OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES FOR THOSE ELECTING 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Term Second Term 
303. Ancient Architecture. 304. Mediaeval Architecture. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
301. Ancient Art. 302. Mediaeval Art. 
405. Classical Architecture. - 406. Renaissance Architecture, 


SENIOR YEAR 


401. Renaissance and Modern 402. Greek Sculpture. 
Sculpture. 
403, Italian Painting. 404, Modern Painting. 


Departmental students are strongly advised to elect liter- 
ary and historical courses covering the periods they are study- 
ing in art. 


For graduate courses in Art and Archaeology, see Part IX 
of the Catalogue. For graduate courses in Architecture, see 
under the School of Architecture, Part IX of the Catalogue. 


The Department of Art and Archaeology has extended its 
courses in Architecture so that Princeton students desiring to 
enter the architectural profession, by beginning as approved 
sophomores their study of the history of Architecture, and 
continuing their studies in the Art Department during junior 
and senior years, can in two years of graduate work at Prince- 
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ton complete the work covered in the greater architectural 
schools and qualify for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in 
Architecture. A summary of the required subjects for this 
course in Architecture is printed below. The courses listed 
therein, which have not already been described among the 
undergraduate courses, will be found under the School of 
Architecture. 


SCHEDULES OF UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
REQUIRED BY THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


1. For a student enrolled in Princeton University as a 
candidate for the degree of A.B. on graduation, and the degree 
of M.I.A. in Architecture after two years of graduate work. 

The numbers preceding the titles of courses refer to the 
descriptiens already listed. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Term Second Term 
303. Ancient Architecture 304. Mediaeval Architecture 
201b. (C.E.) Descriptive 308. Architectural Drawing 
Geometry 
Three electives Three electives 


(Recommended electives—English, French, and Mathematics) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


405. Classical Architecture 406. Renaissance and Modern 
305. Elements of Architecture Architecture 

301. Ancient Art 306. Shades, Shadows and Ren- 
Two electives dering 


302, Mediaeval Art 
Two electives 


(Recommended electives—Economics and History) 


SENIOR YEAR 
407. Perspective and Indication 408. Applied Elements 
409. Freehand Drawing (Char- 410. Freehand Drawing (Water- 


coal) color) 
403. Italian Painting 404. Modern Painting 
401. Renaissance Sculpture 402. Greek Sculpture 
One elective One elective 


(Recommended electives—Modern Language or History) 


IsT GRADUATE YEAR 
Note.—The figures following the titles of courses in the graduate 
years indicate the minimum number of hours per week that the stu- 
dent is expected to devote to the course, including lectures, recita- 
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lions, drawing and study, and will, of course, vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the individual. 


501. Elementary Design 24 502. Intermediate Design 24 
505. Freehand Drawing 8 506. Freehand Drawing 8 
509. Ornament and Decora- 510. Ornament and Decora- 
tion 4 tion 4 
515. Building Materials 4 516. Building Materials 4 
517. Structural Design 4 518. Structural Design 4 
519. Development of Styles 2 520. Development of Styles 2 
46 46 
2ND GRADUATE YEAR 
503. Advanced Design 30 504, Advanced Design and 
511. Ornament and Decora- Thesis 32 
tion 4 512. Design of Ornament 8 
513. Mechanical Equipment 514, Contracts and Specifi- 
of Buildings 4 cations 
507. Freehand Drawing 6 522. Development of Styles 3 
521. Development of Styles 3 <, 
_ 47 
AT 


2. For a student enrolled in Princeton University who has 
not begun the study of architecture in sophomore year, and 
who wishés to obtain the degree of A.B. on graduation, and 
the degree of M.F.A. in Architecture after two years’ gradu- 
ate work. 

JUNIOR YEAR 


303. Ancient Architecture 304, Mediaeval Architecture 
305. Elements of Architecture 306. Shades, Shadows and Ren- 
301. Ancient Art dering 
201. (C.E.) Descriptive 302. Mediaeval Art 
Geometry 308. Architectural Drawing 
One elective One elective 
SENIOR YEAR 
405. Classical Architecture 406. Renaissance and Modern 
407. Perspective and Indication Architecture 
403. Italian Painting 408. Applied Elements 
401, Renaissance Sculpture 404. Modern Painting 
409. Freehand Drawing (Char- 402. Greek Sculpture 
coal) 410. Freehand Drawing (Water- 
color) 


The two graduate years are the same as in Schedule 1. 
3. For a student without previous study in architecture, 
entering the School of Architecture as a candidate for the 
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This sched- 


ule requires the strictest. application, and the average stu- 
dent will need three years and a half to complete the work, 
unless he receives credit for several courses at entrance. 


301. 
303. 
305. 
407. 


409. 


515. 


lsT GRADUATE YEAR 


Ancient Art .) 

Ancient Architecture 5 

Elements of Architec- 
ture 16 


Perspective and Indica- 
tion 8 

Freehand Drawing 
(Charcoal) 6 

Building Materials 5 


201b (C.E.) Descriptive 


501. 
505. 
509. 


517. 
519. 
401. 
405. 


503. 
507. 
dll. 


513. 


521. 
403. 


Geometry 6 


302. 
304. 
306. 
408. 


410, 


516. 


2ND GRADUATE 


Elementary Design 24, 
Freehand Drawing 6 
Ornament and Decora- 
tion 

Structural Design 
Development of Styles 
Renaissance Sculpture 
Classical Architecture 


a) Or Or ct Ov 


502. 
506. 
510. 


518. 
520. 
402. 
406. 


38RD GRADUATE YEAR 
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Freehand Drawing 6 

Ornament and Decora- 
tion 

Mechanical Equipment 
of Buildings 

Development of Styles 

Italian Painting 


% | 
>) org & 


504, 


512. 
514. 


522. 
404. 


Mediaeval Art 5 
Mediaeval Architecture 5 
Applied Elements 20 
Shades, Shadows and 
Rendering 8 
Freehand Drawing 
(Watercolor) 3 
Building Materials 5 
51 
YEAR 
Intermediate Design 24 
Freehand Drawing 6 
Ornament and Decora- 
tion 4 
Structural Design 5 
Development of Styles 2 
Greek Sculpture 5 
Renaissance and Mod- 
ern Architecture 5 
51 
Advanced Design and 
Thesis 32 
Design of Ornament 8 
Contracts and Specifi- 
cations 4, 


Development of Styles 3 
Renaissance and Mod- 
ern Painting 5 
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JI—DIVISION OF HISTORY AND POLITICS, AND 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


VI. DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Proressors }Paut van Dyke, Westrcort, +Forp, {McE roy, 
Corwin, Assott, {Munro (CHarrMan), Brown, Myers, 
SHIPMAN, WERTENBAKER, C. R. Hai, W. P. Hatt, 
GREEN, CARPENTER, AND Morse; Mr. Howe, 

Mr. Voornees, Mr. Cott, Mr. STerHeN- 
son, Mr. Bonner, AND Mr. STONE 


101, 102. An Historical Introduction to Politics and Eco- 
nomics. Professor Green. 

201, 202. Modern History from the eighteenth century to 
the present. Professor W. P. Hall. 

301, 302. History of the United States. Professors Werten- 
baker and C. R. Hall. 

303. (R). Mediaeval History. Professor Munro. 

305, 306. Constitutional Government; with especial refer- 
ence to the political institutions of England, France, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Professor Myers. 

807. Constitutional Interpretation. A study of the develop- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States through 
judicial interpretation. Professor Corwin. 

308. Jurisprudence. A study of important legal ideas and 
institutions from both the analytical and the historical 
points of view. Professor Corwin. 

309. Greek History. Professor Prentice. [Not given, 
1922-1923. | 

310. Roman History. Professor A. C. Johnson. 

*401,402 (R). Constitutional History of England. The 
origin and development of English government. This 
course is particularly important for those who intend to 
study law. Professor Shipman. 

*403 (R). History of the American Colonies. Professor 
Wertenbaker. 

*404(R). American Democracy since the Civil War. A 
historical study of progress toward the realization of 
American national ideals. Prerequisite: History 301, 
302, or consent of instructor. Professor C. R. Hall. 





* Also listed as a graduate course. 
¥ Absent on leave. 
t Absent on leave, Second Term. 
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*405, 406. Local Government in the United States and other 
countries, with especial reference to municipal functions 
in relation to social welfare. Mr. Voorhees. 

*407, 408. (R). International Law. A study of the prin- 
ciples of the law of Nations. Professor Brown. 

409. The Renaissance. Mr. Stephenson. 

410. The Reformation. Mr. Stephenson. 

*412. Modern Political Theories. Professor Carpenter. 

414. Military History. Open only to seniors in the F. A. R. 
O. T. C. Professor Wertenbaker. 


*421, Roman Law. Professor Westcott. 


ReguirEpD Course For DEPARTMENTAL STUDENTS 
Students in the Department of History and Politics shall 
take, before senior year, one of the following courses: His- 
tory 101, 102; Economics 201, 202; Economics 301, 302. 








For graduate courses in History and Politics, see Part IX 
of the Catalogue. 


VII. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
Proressors Irerrer (CHAIRMAN), KeMMERER, McCLELLAN, 
McCaseg, Dixon, Howarp anp GraHaM; Mr. JoHNson, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Brown, Mr. Furtrcuer, Mr. Lucas, 
(First Term), Mr. Bennetr (Sreconp TERM). 


201. Historical and Descriptive Economics. A study of the 
main lines of English and American economic develop- 
ment, followed by an analysis of present day economic 
organization and functions. Special attention is given to 
historical developments that best illustrate economic 
principles. One lecture, two section meetings. Pre- 
requisite to Economics 202. Open only to sophomores. 
Professor McCabe in charge. (Note: Descriptive Eco- 
nomics, formerly course 202, is discontinued. ) 

202. KEeonomic Principles (formerly 301 or 303). The fun- 

damental principles of economics studied with the pur- 





* Also listed as a graduate course. 


301. 


303. 


304. 


307. 


308. 
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pose of developing clear thinking and right methods of 
reasoning on economic questions. Open only to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite 201. Must be passed as prerequi- 
site to all later courses in the department. ‘Three class 
meetings. Professor Fetter in charge. 

Economic Principles. In scope and content the same as 
202. Not open to Sophomores. Meets the requirement 
of 202 as a prerequisite to other courses in the depart- 
ment. Professor Fetter in charge. 

Economic Principles. In scope and content the same as 
301. Open only to those who have had sophomore eco- 
nomics. (To be discontinued after 1922-23.) Protes- 
sor letter in charge. 

Economic Problems. In scope and content the same as 
302. Prerequisite 303. (To be discontinued after 1922- 
23.) Professor Fetter in charge. 

Economic Problems. Continuation of course 301, show- 
ing numerous special applications of the principles. ‘The 
chief topics discussed are money in its relation to prices. 
banks; insurance; the tariff; principles and practice of 
taxation; trade unions; labor legislation; immigration ; 
agricultural economics; railroad transportation; control 
of trusts; socialism. Gives the student a survey of the 
general field of economics. Professor Fetter in charge. 
Principles of Accounting. The theory of debits and 
credits, the organization of accounting records, and the 
construction of balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments. Three meetings a week: one lecture, one recita- 
tion, and one (two-hour) laboratory period. Economics 
202 (or 301) must precede or accompany this course. 
Professor Howard in charge. 

Problems in Accounting. A continuation of course 307. 
Special features of corporation accounting; financial and 
profit and loss statements of corporations; valuation of 
special assets and liabilities; factors of depreciation, 
methods of calculating depreciation charges and reserves ; 
the element of corporate proprietorship; distribution 
of proprietorship gains ; the nature of reserves and funds; 
the elements of industrial cost accounting; and the ele- 
ments of income and excess profits tax accounting. Two 
lectures and one (two-hour) laboratory period. Pre- 
requisite courses: Economics 202 (or 301) and 307. 
Professor Howard in charge. 
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306. (R.) Statistics. Statistical methods and their applica- 


401. 


*402., 


¥403. 


*404. 





tion. The methods of collection, presentation, analysis 
and interpretation of numerical data based on mass phe- 
nomena. ‘The aim will be to improve the student’s abil- 
ity to make intelligent use of economic and business data. 
In so far as possible the treatment will require only 
elementary mathematical training. Prerequisite, 202 (or 
301). (Restricted course beginning 1922-23.) 

Money and Banking. The fundamental principles of 
money, credit, and banking, and their exemplification in 
modern currency and banking history, particularly that 
of the United States. Considerable attention is given to 
present day conditions and problems. Two lectures and 
one conference weekly. Prerequisite, 202 (or 301). 
(Restricted course beginning 1923-24.) Professors 
Kemmerer and Graham. 

Public Finance. Government expenditures and revenues, 
public debts and financial administration; taxation; the 
principles of equity in the distribution of tax burdens 
and the principles of the shifting and incidence of taxa- 
tion; the leading types of taxes such as tariff duties, 
excise taxes, income taxes, inheritance taxes and property 
taxes. Two lectures and one conference weekly. Pre- 
requisite, 202 (or 301). Professors Kemmerer and 
Graham. 

European Economic Policy in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. An account of some of the impor- 
tant events in Europe since 1815, in connection with 
social conditions and industrial changes. Two lectures 
and one conference weekly. Prerequisite, 202 (or 301). 
Professor McClellan. [Not given, 1922-1923. | 

Labor Problems. Labor organizations and labor leg- 
islation: history of the labor movement in England and 
the United States; distribution of the membership in 
trade unions; the American Federation of Labor; struc- 
ture of the various types of American unions; union 
policies; employers’ associations; joint trade agree- 
ments, their extent and results, with analysis of the 
conditions required for successful collective bargaining; 
plant organizations; revolutionary labor organizations. 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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The latter part of the term will be devoted to general 
topics such as protective legislation, minimum wage laws, 
compensation for accidents and diseases, unemployment, 
old age and invalidity insurance, labor disputes, gov- 
ernmental mediation, investigation and arbitration. Two 
and one conference weekly. Prerequisite, 202 (or 301). 
Professor McCabe and Mr. Johnson. 

Social Economics. A study of some of the influences 
affecting the welfare of the people, particularly poverty 
and criminality, and their social, economic and biological 
sources. Class visits to institutions, involving personal 
expenses, and special visits and reports are required. 
Two lectures and one conference weekly; five visits to 
institutions. Prerequisite, 202 (or 301). Professor 
Fetter and Mr. Brown. (Not given 1922-23.) 
Corporations: Finance and Regulation. The time of 
the course will be equally divided between the problems 
of corporation finance and the problems of public regu- 
lation. The principal topics considered are: develop- 
ment, legal characteristics and financial relationship of 
corporations; corporate securities; capitalization and val- 
uation; promotion and underwriting; receivership and re- 
organization;. anti-trust legislation; the trust problem 
and public regulation. Prerequisite, 301. An elemen- 
tary knowledge of accounting is essential. (307 re- 
quired after 1922-23.) Professors Dixon and Howard 
and Mr. Brown. | 

Economics of Transportation. History and present 
status of transportation and communication including 
rail, water and highway transport; theories of rate 
making; problems of codperation and combination in- 
cluding intercorporate relationships; public regulation 
both federal and state; government operation of rail- 
ways during the European War and the problem of the 
future, including a consideration of government owner- 
ship as a permanent solution. ‘Two lectures and one 
conference weekly. Prerequisite 301 (also 407 after 
1922-23.) Professors Dixon and Howard. 

(R.) History of Economic Thought. Reading of some 


of the outstanding writers in economics down to the 


* Also listed as a graduate course, 
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work of J. S. Mill. The study is made with regard to 
the philosophy and conditions of the times and to the in- 
fluence that the ideas have had upon present doctrines. 
Restricted to those having second group or better in 301 
and 302 (or 303 and 304). Professor Fetter. 


For graduate courses in Economics and Social Institutions, 
see Part IX of the Catalogue. 


ITf. 


DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
VIII. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Dran Fine (CHatrMAN), Proressors THompson, EIsENHART, 
{ VEBLEN, GiLLesPIE, {MacINNEes, WEDDERBURN, AND 


101, 


_ 109. 


209, 


aul. 





ALEXANDER; Mr. Raynor, anp Mr. MacDurrexr. 


102. Plane Trigonometry, Algebra and Co-ordinate 
Geometry. Freshman course, open to students who 
have not offered trigonometry for entrance. 

Co-ordinate Geometry. Freshman course, open to stu- 
dents who have offered trigonometry for entrance. Re- 
quired of Engineering students. 

Calculus. Freshman course, open to students who hare 
taken 109. Required of Engineering students. 

202. Calculus. Elective course, open to all sophomores 
who have not taken 109, 110. Professor Gillespie. 
206. Analytical Mechanics. Required of all Sopho- 
more Engineering students. Professors Constant and 
MaclInnes. 

Calculus. Continuation of 110. Open to all sopho- 
mores who have taken 109, 110. Required of all Sopho- 
more Engineering students. Professors Fine, Thompson, 
and Veblen. 

Differential equations. Open to all students who have 
completed 202 or 207. Required of all C.E., E.E., and 
M.E. sophomores. Professors Fine, Thompson and 
Veblen. 

210. Algebra. A year’s course based on Fine’s Col- 
lege Algebra. Open to all students who have completed 
101, 102 or 109, 110. Professor Gillespie. 

Solid Analytical Geometry. Open to all students who 


t+ Absent, First Term. 
} Absent Second Term. 
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have completed 101, 102 or 109, 110. Professor Eisen- 
hart. 

212. Homogeneous Co-ordinates. Conic sections and mod- 
ern analytical geometry. Open to all students who have 
completed 211. Professor Eisenhart. 

303, 304. Projective Geometry. Foundations of Euclidean 
Geometry. Geometry of the Special Theory of Rela- 
tivity, non-Euclidean Geometry. Synthetic Geometry of 
Conic sections. Prerequisite 101-102 or 109-110. Jun- 
ior course, open to seniors. Professor Veblen. 

307, 308. Analysis. Elementary theory of Real Variables. 
The more important functions of analysis; infinite series: 
practical applications on the approximation of functions, 
interpolation and numerical integration. Open to stu- 
dents who have completed 202 or 207. Professor Fine. 

309, 310. Analytical Mechanics. Introductory course. 
Junior course, open to students who have completed 202 
or 207 with third group standing or better, Professor 
Wedderburn. 

*401, 402. Functions of a complex variable. Introductory 
course. Professor Fine. 


For graduate courses in Mathematics, see Part IX of the 
Catalogue. 


IX. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


Dean Macir (CuHarrmMan), Prorressor Loomis, Dean Mc- 
CLENAHAN, Proressors TROWBRIDGE, ADAMS, CooKE, AND 
Compton, Mr. Roserts, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Co.uins, 
Mr. Zann, Mr. KENNEDY, aND Mr. Purpy 


101, 102. General Physics. General course in physics, in- 
cluding laboratory work. For freshmen who have not 
passed Physics for entrance. Both terms, 4 hours a 
week. For this course a fee of $5 is charged and a de- 
posit on apparatus of $5 is required. Professor Mc- 
Clenahan. 

103, 104. General Physics. Advanced freshman course, 
for all freshmen who passed Physics for entrance with 
a satisfactory school record in laboratory work. Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge. 

201, 202. General Physics. General course in physics, in- 





* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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cluding laboratory work. Sophomore course, for sopho- 
mores who did not take the corresponding course in 
freshman year (Physics 101, 102.) Both terms, 4 hours 
a week. For this course a fee of $5 is charged, and a 
deposit on apparatus of $5 is required. Professor Mc- 
Clenahan. 

203, 204. Wave Motion, Sound and Light. Sophomore 
course open to students who have taken either Physics 
101, 102, or Physics 103, 104 in freshman year. Pro- 
fessor W. F. Magie. 

205, 206. Heat, Light, Electricity and Magnetism. Required 
of all C.E. sophomores and open only to students in the 
Department of Engineering. Four hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Loomis. 

301, 302. Experimental Physics. Lectures and laboratory 
work. Professor Loomis. 

803. Properties of Matter. Professor Compton. 

804. Heat. Professor W. F. Magie. 

3809, 310. (Mathematics 309, 310.) Analytical Mechanics. 

Introductory course. Professor Gillespie. 

401, 402. Advanced Experimental Physics. Professor 
Cooke. 

403, 404. Theoretical Physics: Electricity and Magnetism. 
Prerequisite course: The Elements of the Calculus. 
Professor Cooke. 


Honors Coursrs iN Puysics 


The Department of Physics offers, in conjunction with the 
Department of Mathematics, the following courses, from which 
are to be chosen the courses taken by candidates for Special 
Honors in Physics: 


309, 310. Analytical Mechanics. Professor Gillespie. 

311, 312. Physical Optics. Professor Trowbridge. 

313, 314, Experimental Physics. Experiments in mechan- 
ics, properties of matter, sound, heat, and light. Pro- 
fessor Loomis. 

*411, 412, Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. Profes- 
sor Adams. 

*413. Thermodynamics. Professor W. F. Magie. 

*414. The Electron Theory. Professor Compton. 

“415,416. Experimental Physics. Experiments in electricity 
and magnetism. Professor Cooke. 
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Honors Courses IN MaTHEMATICS AND Puysics 


The Departments of Mathematics, Physics and Astronomy 
offer courses which, taken in proper combination and pursued 
so that the standards required of candidates for Honors in 
these several Departments are attained, will lead to Special 
Honors in Mathematics and Physics. 


In junior year the candidate takes either two courses in 
Mathematics and one of the Honors courses in Physics, or 
one course in Mathematics and two of the Honors courses in 
Physics. In the courses which he takes he must maintain the 
standards set for Honors students in the Departments con- 
cerned. In senior year a candidate again takes courses in 
Mathematics and Physics, according to the same plan; two 
courses in one Department and one in the other, the course or 
courses taken in Physics being selected from the Honors 
courses of that Department. He may take instead of any one 
of these three courses, the course *401, *402, Celestial Me- 
chanics, offered by the Department of Astronomy. 


Vor graduate courses in Physics see Part IX of the Cata- 
logue. 


X. DEPARTMENT OF ASTRONOMY 
Proressors RussetL (CHAIRMAN), DuGaN aNnpD STEWART 


301. Introduction to Astronomy. The Solar System. A sum- 
mary of our present knowledge of the earth, moon, sun, 
planets, comets and meteors, and of the methods by 
which this knowledge has been attained and is applied 
in navigation and other practical problems. Lectures, 
with occasional written tests. Professor Russell. 

- 302. Elementary Practical Astronomy. Constellation study. 
Construction and use of astronomical instruments. Ob- 
servations with sextant, theodolite, transit, equatorial, 
etc. A brief course in navigation is included. Astron- 
omy 301 or an equivalent knowledge of General Astron- 
omy is prerequisite. Lectures three hours a week, and 
observation by appointment. Professors Dugan and 
Stewart. 

*401,402. Honors course in Celestial Mechanics. Elliptic 
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motion; determination of orbits; disturbed motion; tidal 
evolution. Professors Russell and Dugan. 

*403. Stellar Astronomy. A review of the present state of 
knowledge concerning the stars. Stellar positions, 
proper-motions, radial velocities, and parallaxes; group 
and stream motions: visual, spectroscopic and eclipsing 
binaries; stellar spectra, colors, and temperatures, vari- 
able and new stars; masses and densities of the stars; 
characteristics of different spectral types: distribution 
of the stars in space; clusters and nebulae; theories of 
stellar evolution. Lectures. Professor Russell. 

404. Practical Astronomy. Observations of Sun and Stars 
with equatorial, spectroscope, photometer, etc., and dis- 
cussion of methods and results. Professors Dugan and 
Stewart. 


For Graduate courses in Astronomy, see Part IX of the 
Catalogue. 


XI. DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


Proressorns McCay, Nener, Huuerr, Foster, MeEnziss, 
Jones (CuHarrMan), Taytor, SmitH, FurMAN, AND 
Fierce; Dr. Douanerty, Dr. Smytu, Mr. BeEIs_er, 
Mr. Crark, Mr. Gray, Mr. Beexriry, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. Gortratrowsky, Mr. Maynarp, 

Mr. McDavin, Mr. Powers, Mr. 

Wess, AND Mr. WHALEN 


Notr.—No student will be allowed to take simultaneously 
more than two courses involving laboratory work. 


101, 102. Beginners’ General Chemistry. Experimental 
lectures on the elements and their compounds, supple- 
mented by laboratory work. Three lectures or recita- 
tions, and one laboratory exercise of 3 hours each week. 
The laboratory work is in part introductory to quali- 
tative analysis. Freshman course, elective for B.S., 
alternative to Physics 101, 102. Both terms, 4 hours 
a week. Professors Foster and Fleece, assisted by Dr. 
Smyth, Mr. Clark, Mr. Beisler, Mr. Gray, Mr. Beek- 
ley, Mr. Gortatowsky, Mr. Howard, Mr. McDavid, Mr. 
Maynard, Mr. Powers, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Whalen. - 

103, 104. General Chemistry. Advanced course for fresh- 


+201, 


203, 


204, 
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men. Experimental lectures and recitations on the ele- 
ments and their compounds and on the fundamental laws 
and theories of Chemistry, supplemented by laboratory 
work, Three lectures or recitations and one laboratory 
exercise of 3 hours each week. The laboratory work 
is in part introductory to qualitative analysis. Fresh- 
man course, elective for B.S., alternative to Physics 
101, 102. Both terms, 4 hours a week. Subject to the 
approval of the instructor in charge, this course is open 
to those students who have passed in Chemistry for ad- 
mission, and is required of those electing General Chem- 
istry, who have passed Chemistry for admission with a 
grade of 75 per cent or over. Professor Foster, Dr. 
Smyth and assistants. 

202. Beginners’ General Chemistry. Experimental 
lectures on the elements and their compounds, supple- 
mented by laboratory work. Three lectures or recita- 
tions, and one laboratory exercise of 3 hours each week. 
The laboratory work is in part introductory to quali- 
tative analysis. Sophomore elective, both terms, 4 hours 
a week. Professors Foster and Fleece; Dr. Smyth, and 
assistants. 

(301). Qualitative Analysis. The course involves 
about 9 hours of laboratory work, besides a classroom 
exercise, each week. Sophomore or junior course, first 
term, 4 hours a week. Prerequisite course: General 
Chemistry. Required in the Department of Chemistry. 
Professor Smith, assisted by Mr. Gray. 

(302). Quantitative Analysis, Part I. The Theory 
and practice of typical gravimetric and volumetric an- 
alyses, chiefly the analyses of simple salts. The course 
involves about 9 hours of laboratory work, in addition 
to one or more class exercises, each week. Sophomore 
or junior course, second term, 4 hours a week. Pre- 
requisite courses: General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite to the later courses in Quanti- 
tative Analysis. Required in the Department of Chem- 
istry. Professors McCay and Furman. 


+ Courses 101, 102 or 108, 104 or 201, 202 are prerequisite to all later courses In 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, and to the Department of Chemistry, Biology and 
Geology. 


Ooh 
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Organic Chemistry, Part I. Introductory course de- 
voted mainly to the study of the simpler saturated and 
unsaturated open chain hydrocarbons, alcohols, alde- 
hydes, ketones, and acids, together with their more im- 
portant immediate derivatives and homologues. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and 66 hours (22 exercises) of labora- 
tory work. Junior or senior course, first term, 4 hours 
a week. Required in the Department of Chemistry. 
Dr. Dougherty, assisted by Mr. Beisler. 

Organic Chemistry, Part II. Continuation of Part I, 
including aliphatic compounds of multiple and mixed 
function, especially the hydroxy-acids and the dibasic 
acids with their derivatives, and an introduction to 
stereochemistry; the carbohydrates and the uric acid 
group in outline; the simpler cyclic compounds, ben- 
zene and its derivatives, aromatic nitrogen compounds, 
phenols, quinones, dyes, etc. Lectures, recitations, and 
54 hours (18 exercises) of laboratory work. Junior or 
senior course, second term, 4 hours a week. Required 
in the Department of Chemistry. Professor Neher, as- 
sisted by Dr. Dougherty. 

Physical Chemistry, Part I. Two lectures and two 
laboratory periods. Molecular theory and molecular 
weight determinations by standard methods. Junior and 
senior course, first term, 4 hours a week. Required in 
the Department of Chemistry. Professor Taylor. — 
Physical Chemistry, Part II. Twe lectures and two 
laboratory periods. Theory of solutions, solubilities, 
determination of solubilities, conductivity, ete. Junior 
and senior course, second term 4 hours a week. Re- 
quired in the Department of Chemistry. Professor 
Taylor. 

Quantitative Analysis, Part II. Continuation of Part 
I, including salts, minerals, and alloys. This course 
involves about 9 hours of laboratory work, in addition 
to one or more class exercises each week. Junior and 
senior course, first term. Prerequisite courses: General 
Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis 
I. Prerequisite to Quantitative Analysis III. Required 
in the Department of Chemistry. Professors McCay 
and Furman. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


Sz 
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Quantitative Analysis, Part III. Systematic volumetric 
analysis. ‘This course involves about 9 hours of labora- 
tory work, in addition to one or more class exercises, 
each week. Junior and senior course, second term. Pre- 
requisite course: General Chemistry. Qualitative An- 
alysis, Quantitative Analysis I and II. Professors Mc- 
Cay and Furman. 

Rise and Development of Chemical Theories, Part I. 
Chiefly inorganic. A history of the most important 
chemical theories from the period of the doctrine of 
phlogiston down to the end of the 19th century. Junior 
or senior course, first term. Lectures and written reci- 
tations. Prerequisite: Quantitative Analysis, Part I 
(204). Professor McCay. | 
Rise and Development of Chemical Theories, Part II. 
Continuation of Part I, with especial reference to val- 
ence, the problems of isomerism and theories of structure 
and configuration, particularly as applied to carbon 
compounds, ending in the last 15 meetings with the 
modern study of the atom. Lectures and written recita- 
tions. Prerequisites: As under 309 with the addition 
of 303 (Organic Chemistry, Part I). Professors Neher 
and Menzies. 

Qualitative Analysis. Junior course, second term, two 
class exercises and two laboratory periods of three 
hours each per week, 4 hours. Prerequisite, General 
Chemistry. Required in the Department of Biology. 
The course is also open, subject to the approval of the 
instructor in charge, to seniors and sophomores who have 
satisfactorily met the prerequisite requirements. (Dis- 
continued after 1921-1922). Professor Smith, assisted 
by Mr. Gray. 

402 (307, 308). Quantitative Analysis, Parts II and 
III. For description, see 307, 308. 

Advanced Quantitative Analysis, Part IV. This course 
requires about 9 hours of laboratory work, in addition 
to one or more class exercises, each week. Prerequisite 
courses: General Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 
Quantitative Analysis, Parts I, II and III. Professors 
McCay and Furman. 

Metallography. The metals and their alloys; struc- 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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ture, constitution and properties; methods of investiga- 
tion. Lectures and laboratory work. Professor D. P. 
Smith. , 
Organic Chemistry, Part III. Devoted to a more de- 
tailed study of special subjects and theories; malonic 
ester and acetoacetic ester; carbohydrates; amino-acids 
and polypeptides; urea, ureides, and purines; benzene 
theory; dyes and color theory, etc. Lectures and reci- 
tations. Prerequisites: Parts I and II or equivalents. 
Professor Neher. 

Organic Chemistry, Part IV. A laboratory course. 
This course will include the preparation of organic sub- 
stances, chiefly aromatic and heterocyclic in character. 
Prerequisites: Organic Chemistry Parts I and II or 
equivalents. Professor Jones assisted by Mr. Maynard. 
Physical Chemistry Part III. One lecture and two 
laboratory periods. Electrochemistry and Thermo- 
chemistry. Professor Hulett. 

Physical Chemistry Part IV. Two lectures and one 
laboratory period. Equilibrium and velocity of reac- 
tions. Professor Hulett. 

410. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. A more inten- 
sive study of the inorganic field than is possible in the 
elementary courses. In particular, especial attention 
will be given to the introductory study of chemical crys- 
tallography, valence, and colloids. One laboratory and 
two class room periods. Prerequisite, course 302. Pro- 
fessor Menzies. 

Chemistry in its Relation to Industry. Lectures and 
reading. First term: Fundamental chemical industries, 
including fuels, acids, alkalies and salts will be con- 
sidered from the energy, engineering and economic stand- 
point. Prerequisite Courses, 203 (301) and 204 (302). 
Professor Taylor. 

Chemistry in its Relation to Industry. Lectures and 
reading. Second term: A discussion of important chap- 
ters of Organic Chemistry, with especial reference to 
their bearing upon the problems of industry. Prerequi- 
site courses, 303 and 304. Dr. Dougherty. 


lor graduate courses in Chemistry, see Part IX of the 
Catalogue. 
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XII. DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


Proressors Scorr, Rankin, McCuure, Conkiin (Cuarr- 
MAN), DaHLGREN, SHULL, Harvey, Farr, anp Cary; 


201, 


301, 


303. 


304, 


305. 


306. 


307, 


Dr. Patron, Dr. Mayor; Mr. Rogers, Mr. Macy, 
AND Mr. SILVESTER 


202. General Biology. Lectures, laboratory work, 
and recitations. An introduction to the fundamental 
properties of living things, their functions, structures, 
classification, habits, life-histories, and evolution. Fresh- 
man elective for students who have had chemistry in 
preparatory school; sophomore elective for students in 
all courses who have had General Chemistry 103, 104, 
or its equivalent. Prerequisite to all the subsequent 
courses in Biology, except Botany 303, 304. Profes- 
sors Conklin and Cary, assisted by Professor Rankin 
and Mr. Silvester and Mr. Rogers. 

302. Botany. Practical work in the field and labora- 
tory, lectures and recitations. An introduction to the 
general principles of plant life. Professor Rankin. 
Comparative Osteology. Ontogeny and comparative 
structure of the skeletons of the different classes of 
vertebrates. Exercises in descriptive work. Each stu- 
dent must prepare a thesis on a skeleton especially as- 
signed for his study. Professor Farr. 

Bacteriology. Lectures on the classification, morphol- 
ogy, life processes and etiological relations of Bacteria; 
laboratory work on selected types of air, soil, water and 
parasitic forms. Professor Dahlgren. 

Invertebrate Zoology. Lectures and laboratory work on 
selected phyla of invertebrates. Professor Cary. 
Parasitology. A study of the structures, relationships 
and life-histories of animal parasites and their réle in 
the causation and transmission of diseases of man and 
the higher animals. Lectures, recitations and laboratory 
work, 

308. Genetics and Eugenics. Lecture and laboratory 
course on phenomena of development, heredity, variation, 
and experimental evolution, and their relations to plant 
and animal improvement, eugenics, sociology, and medi- 
cine. Sophomore and junior elective open to students 
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who have had Biology 201, 202 or equivalent. Profes- 
sor Shull. : 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Lecture and 
laboratory course. Lectures on the comparative anat- 
omy of the organ systems of vertebrates, and dissection 
of the dog-fish and a mammal. Professor McClure. 
Vertebrate Embryology. Lecture and laboratory course. 
A comparative study of the development of vertebrates. 
Professor McClure. 
Histology. A study of protoplasm, cells, and tissues as 
they underlie animal and vegetable life; the histology 
of the fundamental tissues of support, energy produc- 
tion, sensation and conduction. Professor Dahlgren. 
Advanced Histology. The comparative histology of the 
tissues of reproduction, assimilation, circulation, excre- 
tion and secretion. Practice in microscopical technic. 
Thesis. Continuation of Histology 403. Professor 
Dahlgren. 
Vertebrate Palaeontology. Lectures and _ laboratory 
work on fossil vertebrates. Professors Scott and Farr. 
408. General Physiology. Lectures and Laboratory 
work. An introduction in the phenomena exhibited by 
living matter. Professor Harvey. 
Biological Chemistry. A study of carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, emzymes, vitamines, hormones, immune bodies 
and other compounds manufactured by plants and ani- 
mals. Biochemical processes as well as: biochemical 
compounds will be studied. Professor Harvey. 
General Ornithology. Optional course (open to all 
classes) not counting toward a degree. External struc- 
ture, migration, geographic distribution, importance to 
man, general habits, etc. Synopsis of orders and fami- 
lies of birds of the world, with special attention to those 
of the northeastern United States. Lectures and field 
work. Each student must have a good field glass. Mr. 
Rogers. 


For graduate ocurses in Biology, see Part IX of the Cata- 


logue. 





* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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XIII. DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


Proressors Lipsey, Scorr (CuarrMaNn), Puitiips, Smytn, 
Van INGEN, Farr, Srnciair, Buppinaron, anD Howe. 


201, 202. Geology. Beginners’ course, covering the subject 
in outline. First term, Physical Geology; Second term, 
Geological History of the Earth. Prerequisite to 
courses 301, 302, 403, 404, 405, 406, 409, 410. Two 
lectures by Professor Scott and one two-hour afternoon 
laboratory period directed by Professors Farr, Sinclair, 
Buddington, and Howell. 

204. Geology. The composition and structures of rocks and 
mineral deposits; geological processes as related to engi- 
neering operations. Lectures and laboratory work. Re- 
quired course for C.E. sophomores. Professor Budding- 
ton. 

301, 302. Structural Geology. The rocks and structures of 
the Earth’s crust; and the elements of Geological 
Surveying. Essentially a laboratory and field course. 
Field work required. Three laboratory periods of 2 
hours each, or equivalent. Prerequisite: Geology 201, 
202. Prerequisite to courses 403, 404, and 405, 406. 
Professors Sinclair and Buddington. 

303, 304. Mineralogy. First term, Descriptive Mineralogy. 
Second term, Determinative Mineralogy, including 
Blowpipe Analysis. Lectures, recitations and labora- 
tory work. Prerequisite to courses 403, 404; 407, 408. 
Professor Phillips. 

305, 306. Evolution of Organisms. The principles of Evo- 
lution and the historical development of the various types 
of Life upon the Earth. Open elective. Lectures and 
conferences. Professors Scott, van Ingen, lI‘arr, Sin- 
clair, and Howell. 

*401,402. Introduction to Palaeontology. The principles 
of Palaeontology, and study of the important groups of 
animals and plants in their geological relations. Open 
elective. Lectures and conferences. Professors Scott, 
vanIngen, Sinclair, and Howell. 

*403,404. Petrology. A study of the composition and struc- 
tural features of the rocks of the Karth. Lectures, lab- 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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oratory, and field work. Prerequisites: 301, 302, Min- 
eralogy 303, 304. Professors Smyth and Buddington. 

*405,406. Practical Geology. Designed to instruct in exact 
methods of securing information upon which the body 
of geological science is based. Lectures, 2 weeks field 
work, laboratory, and library work, culminating in a 
written report. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 202; 301, 
302. Professors vanIngen, Buddington, and Howell. 

*407,408. Optical Mineralogy and Petrography. Lectures 
and laboratory work on Crystallography and on the 
Optical Properties of rock-forming minerals, with in- 
struction in the general practice of Petrography. Pre- 
requisite, Mineralogy 303, 304. Professor Phillips. 

*409,410. Economic Geology. ‘The principles controlling 
the circulation of mineral matter in the earth’s crust, its 
concentration into workable deposits, and the geological 
relations of typical mining regions. Lectures and labo- 
ratory work. Open only to students taking Geology 
403, 404. Professors Smyth and Buddington. 


SuMMER CouRSE IN FIELD GEOLOGY 


Sophomores and juniors who contemplate electing the 
major part of their studies in the Department of Geology, 
or who are interested in field work, are advised to consult 
the professors of the Department with a view to joining one 
of the field parties during a portion or all of the summer 
vacation. Such field work, satisfactorily performed and re- 
ported upon, may be presented for credit toward a degree. 

Graduate students are advised to join a field party during 
the summer previous to their first year of residence. For 
more definite information address, Secretary of Department 
of Geology, P. O. Box 248, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Tor graduate courses in Geology, see Part IX of the 
Catalogue. 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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XIV. DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Proressors WarREN (CHarrmMan), McComas, anp BrigHam; 
Mr. Eno, Dr. Corron, Dr. Zicurr, anp Mr. ScHEcK 


3801. General Psychology. Outline of the science of psy- 
chology. Functions of brain and nervous system. Laws 
of human behavior and consciousness; their application 
to everyday life. Lectures, demonstrations, preceptorial 
conferences, and written analyses. Lecturer, Professor 
Warren; Preceptors, Professor Warren and Dr. Zigler. 

302, Social Psychology. <A study of the social environment 
and the individual mind; instinctive and _ hereditary 
traits; types of mind and individual differences; mental 
and industrial tests; the application of psychological 
principles to social problems. Lecturer, Professor Mc- 
Comas. Preceptors, Professors McComas and Zigler. 

303. Genetic Psychology. Evolution of behavior and con- 
sciousness in the lower species and man. Lectures, 
theses, and preceptorial conferences. Lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Warren; Preceptors, Professors Warren and 
Brigham. | 

304. Physiological Psychology. Psychology with especial 
reference to the correlation of conscious processes with 
the structure and functions of the sense organs and 
central nervous system. Lectures and laboratory work. 
General Psychology 301 and General Biology 201 and 
202 recomended as preliminary course. Dr. Zigler. 

401. Advanced General and Applied Psychology. For spe- 
cially qualified students. Lectures, theses and precep- 
torial conferences. Professor Brigham. ) 

*402. History and Psychology of Education. This course is 
designed to meet the needs of students intending to 
teach. It presents the historical development of the 
educational principles and institutions which influence 
the present, and the applications of experimental psy- 
chology to the problems of teaching. History of Phi- 
losophy 301 ‘and 302 recommended as_ preliminary 
course. Lectures and preceptorial work. Professor 
Brigham. 

*403. Experimental Psychology. Introductory course. Psy- 
chophysical methods, analysis of sensation, reaction, and 
study of the common senses. Lectures and work in the 
laboratory. General Psychology 301 is recommended 
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to be taken as preparatory to this course. Dr. Zigler, 
assisted by Mr. Scheck. 
*404. Experimental Psychology. Continuation of 403. Spe- 
cial senses; space perception and illusions; higher in- 
tellectual processes. Lectures and work in the labora- 
tory. Professor McComas, assisted by Mr. Scheck. 


For graduate courses in Psychology, see Part IX of the 
Catalogue. 


XV. DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressors Raycrort (CHarrMAN), TookEerR, BrRowNE, AND 
Sincuain; Mr. Suriivan, Mr. Nies, anp Mr. MILLER 


The aim of the work in this Department, more fully described 
in Part VI of this Catalogue, is to promote the general 
health and physical efficiency of the students; and to 
stimulate the formation of habits of rational exercise 
and healthy living that will be continued after gradua- 
tion. All members of the freshman class are required 
to take regular work as indicated below. 

Personal Hygiene. Lectures and recitations. A discussion 
of the fundamentals of health and physical efficiency ; 
the influence of diet, exercise, bathing and sleep; the 
effects of personal habits; the use of alcohol and to- 
bacco; and a study of the more common infectious dis- 
eases—their nature, causes, methods of transmission and 
prevention. The lectures will be illustrated by the use 
of manikins, diagrams, and lantern slides. Freshman 
course, first term, 2 hours a week. Professors Raycroft, 
Tooker, Sinclair, and Browne. 

Physical Examinations. Each student is given a careful 
physical examination which serves as a basis for advice 
regarding special corrective exercises, if needed, and 
affords an opportunity for a discussion with each indi- 
vidual on the various practices and habits that affect his 
physical and mental efficiency. This examination in- 
cludes a few anatomical observations; an examination of 
the eyes, nose, ears, throat, heart, lungs, and kidneys; 
and tests of physical efficiency. Professors Raycroft, 
Tooker, Browne, Sinclair and Mr. Nies. 
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Physical Education. Required of all freshmen, both terms, 
8 hours a week. Professors Tooker and Browne, Mr. 
Sullivan, Mr. Nies, and Mr. Miller. 

A. Introductory Physical Training. This course is designed 
to give every student a well organized program of work 
to improve posture and to develop body control and 
alertness; elementary instruction in boxing, wrestling, 
and other personal contact games; group games and 
mass athletics, including forms of exercise that will be 
useful during the college course and after graduation. 
The classes are conducted out of doors whenever pos- 
sible. Entering students are required to take this course 
during one season of the four into which the freshman 
year is divided. 

B. Elementary Swimming and Life Saving. Every student 
is required to pass a test in swimming and life saving 
immediately after his physical examination at the be- 
ginning of the year. Those who fail will be required 
to take elementary instruction in swimming until they 

_ are able to pass the freshman tests. 

C. Highly Organized Games and Contests. Coaching and 
instruction are provided for classes and squads in highly 
organized games and contests, including boxing, wrest- 
ling, handball, volley ball, swimming, water polo, tennis, 
rowing, in addition to the usual intercollegiate events. 
Students may elect work with any of these squads dur- 
ing three of the four seasons in the freshman year. 

Intramural Athletics for All Students. Provision is made for 
the. organization and instruction of intramural teams in 
basketball, swimming, water polo, wrestling, boxing, 
baseball, soccer, handball, rowing, tennis, etc. Sched- 
ules are organized, officials and equipment provided, to 
enable teams to contest for the championship of the 
clubs, classes, and University, in the various branches 
of sports. Professors Tooker, Browne, Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Nies, and Mr. Miller. 

Special Course. In teaching and administration, to qualify 
men as instructors or coaches in Competitive Games, - 
Mass Athletics, Swimming and Life Saving, Mass Drill, 
and other forms of physical education. Elective course. 
Professors Raycroft, Browne, and Tooker; Mr. Sullivan 


and Mr. Nies. 
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THE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Dran GREENE, Proressors Constant, WiLison, SMITH, 
MacLaren, AND Beces; Mr. Cutver, anp Mr. Kissam 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


FresHMAN YEAR 


English 101, 102a. Literature and Composition. The aim of 
the course is to develop and train intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental qualities of good literature and 
composition, such as imagination, clarity of thought, 
structure, and effective expression. This aim is accom- 
plished by the reading and analysis of certain master- 
pieces of prose and verse from the later nineteenth 
century writers, English and American, and by the 
writing of frequent themes which shall express, under 
the stimulus of these masterpieces, the student's per- 
sonal thought and observation. 

Chemistry 101, 102. General Inorganic Chemistry for be- 
ginners. Experimental lectures on the elements and 
their compounds, supplemented by laboratory work. 
Two lectures, one recitation, and one laboratory exer- 
cise of 3 hours each week. Both terms, 4 hours a week. 
Professor Foster and others. 

Chemistry 103, 104. Advanced general inorganic chemistry 
and qualitative analysis. Experimental lectures, sup- 
plemented by laboratory work. Three lectures or reci- 
tations and one laboratory exercise of three hours each 
week. Both terms, 4 hours a week. Required of B.S. 
in Engineering freshmen who present chemistry for en- 
trance. Freshmen not prepared for this course are re- 
quired to take Chemistry 101, 102, and will complete 
their chemistry requirement by taking Chemistry 104 in 
the second term of their sophomore year. Professor 
Foster and others. 

Mathematics 109, 110. Coordinate Geometry and Differential 
Calculus. 

Engineering Drawing 101, 102. Use of instruments, letter- 
ing, line work, geometric constructions; orthographic, 
isometric and oblique projections; freehand dimensional 
sketching; assembly and working drawings; structural 
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drawing of bridge trusses and plate girders. Mr. Cul- 
ver and Mr. Kissam. 

Industrial Development 102. See Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. 


SorpHoMORE YEAR 

Physics 205, 206. Light, Heat, Electricity and Magnetism. 
Lectures. based on experimental demonstrations. Lab- 
oratory work, 4 hours a week. Professor Loomis. 

Analytical Chemistry 203. Qualitative Analysis. The course 
involves about 9 hours of laboratory work, besides a class 
room exercise, each week. First term, 4 hours a week. 
Prerequisite course: General Chemistry. Professor 
Smith, assisted by Mr. Gray. 

Mathematics 207, 208. Integral Calculus and Elementary 
Differential Equations. 

Mechanics 205, 206. Mechanics; analytical and graphical 
methods applied to equilibrium problems, stresses in 
frames, centers of gravity, moments of inertia. Kinetics 
of a particle and rigid body, energy and work, friction, 
impact. Prerequisite: Calculus. Professors Constant 
and MacInnes. 

Geology 204. The composition and structures of rocks and 
mineral deposits; geological processes as related to en- 
gineering operations; geological mapping. Lectures, 
laboratory and field work. Professor Buddington. 

Descriptive Geometry 201, 202. Fundamental problems of 
the point, line, and plane; elementary and higher sur- 
faces; intersections, developments and model-making. 
Applications in engineering constructions. Both terms, 
2 credits of 3 hours each week. Prerequisite: Fresh- 
man Mathematics. Professor Willson. 

Surveying 202. Theory, construction, adjustment and use of 
the compass, level and transit. Surveying Methods, Land 
Surveying; Computations of areas and partitioning of 
land, U. S. Public Land Survey. Stadia Method of 
measuring distances: Topographical Surveying: ele- 
mentary problems with plane table. Methods of plot- 
ting; Map reading. (For students in Mining Engineer- 
ing. Second term, 3 hours per week, and three half days 
of field problems to be arranged for at times convenient 
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to student and instructor.) Professor Harris and Mr. 
Kissam. | 

Steam Engineering 202. See Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering. 


JuNIoR YEAR 


Mechanics of Materials 301. This course is intended to meet 
the requirements of students in all engineering courses 
and to prepare them, by the study of the action and 

effect of forces on materials, to design intelligently and 
economically the parts entering into any structure or 
machine. The course comprises a study of the strength 
and elastic properties of materials; simple and combined 
stresses; general theory of beams, including simple, 
cantilever, overhanging, restrained, continuous, con- 
stant strength, and compound beams, as regards both 
their strength and flexure; theory and design of col- 
umns according to secant, Euler’s, Rankine’s, and 
straight line formulas, and comparison of results with 
laboratory tests; resilience of columns, beams, shafts, 
and springs; impact stresses; fatigue of materials; de- 
sign of shafting for power transmission; design of rivet- 
ted joints; stresses in cylinders and pipes; review of 
moments of inertia, principal axes, etc. The solution 
of numerous problems from engineering practice by the 
individual students is required. First term, 3 recitation 
hours and 1 three-hour problem period a week. Pro- 
fessor Beggs. Prerequisite: Calculus and Mechanics. 

Hydraulics 302. Elements of hydraulics, including water 
wheels. Laboratory measurements of the flow of water. 
Second term, 4 hours a week. Prerequisite: Calculus 
and Mechanics. Professor Smith. 

Materials Laboratory 303. ‘Testing of materiais of construc- 
tion in tension, compression, torsion and flexure. Cement 
and concrete testing. Reading and recitations on proc- 
esses of manufacture. First term, 2 hours a week. 
Professor Smith and others. 

Hydraulic Laboratory 304. Measurements of the flow of 
water. Second term, 1 hour a week. Professor Smith. 

Railway Engineering 311. Railway location and construc- 
tion, track problems, structures, earth work, cost com- 
putations. Prerequisite: Surveying. Professor Harris 
and Mr. Kissam. 
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Railway Engineering. Summer Field Practice. Railway 
survey. Complete location of a railroad, staking out 
for construction, calculation of quantities for estimate 
of cost. Office work and mapping. Three weeks of 8 
hours a day, immediately preceding the opening of col- 
lege in the fall. Professor Harris and Mr. Kissam. 

Structures 312. Introduction to the theory and design of 
statically determinate beams and trusses. The princi- 
ples of analytical and applied mechanics are illustrated 
in the calculation of stresses and design of building 
frames, roof trusses, and bridges. Stresses are deter- 
mined both by algebraic and by graphical methods, the 
latter including the Maxwell diagram, funicular poly- 
gon, and influence line. The value of the use of the in- 
fluence line and equivalent loads as an aid to the deriva- 
tion of algebraic formulas or to the direct. calculation 
of stresses is emphasized. The types of bridge trusses 
discussed include the Pratt, Howe, Warren, and canti- 
lever trusses, skew bridges, bridges on curved track, 
and three hinged arch. The theory is supplemented by 
many practical problems, including the complete designs 
of a roof truss and of a railroad plate-girder bridge. 
Second term, 2 recitation hours and 1 drawing room 
period per week. Prerequisite: Mechanics of Materials 
301. Professor Beggs. 

Electrical Engineering 307, 308. See Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Kinematics 305. See Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

Machine Design 306. See Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Thermodynamics 309. See Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Heat Power Engineering 310. See Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 


Seniorn YEAR 


Economics 301. Economic Principles. A fundamental course 
‘on the treating of value, trade, price, competition, mo- 
nopoly, rent, wages, interest, profits, and some of the 
larger questions of population, natural resources, ac- 
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cumulation of capital, wealth and welfare. The read- 
ings, discussions, and written exercises of various kinds 
are designed to train the students to an exact under- 
standing of economic concepts and clear thinking on ele- 
mentary economic problems. Professor Fetter and 
others. 

Economics 302. Economic Problems. A broad treatment of 

~ the practical economic problems that are attracting pub- 
lic attention, such as the quantity of money, prices, 
changes in price, the banking system, relations be- 
tween labor and capital, railroad legislation, government 
ownership, control of monopoly, and socialism. Profes- 
sor Fetter and others. 

English 401, 402. Theme writing and public speaking. 
Technical reference reading, written and oral presen- 
tation of reports upon engineering projects, argumen- 
tation, oral discussion of current topics. Both terms, 2 
hours a week. 

Bridge Design 403. Continuation of Structures 312. A more 
advanced study in the theory and design of framed 
structures. The drawing room. work includes the mak- 
ing of a complete stress sheet for a railroad bridge of 
span 200 feet or more and shop drawings of typical 
members. Careful study is made of standard specifica- 
tions and drawings. The student is made familiar with 
shop practice by occasional visits with instructor to steel 
fabrication plants and by examination of existing struc- 
tures. In the latter part of the term is given an intro- 
duction to the course in Higher Structures, including 
the development of Castigliano’s equations of work, the 
equations of deflection and rotation, Maxwell’s recipro- 
cal theorem, Williot diagrams, and preliminary applica- 
tions of these equations and methods to practical prob- 
lems in stresses and erection. First term, 2 recitation 
hours and 2 drawing room periods per week. Prerequi- 
site: Structures 312. Professor Beggs. 

Higher Structures 404. Advanced study of the application of 
the equations of work, deflection and rotation to the 
problems that arise in the design and erection of draw 
bridges, arches, continuous beams and_ trusses, -and 
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cantilever bridges. ‘The suspension bridge is treated 
briefly. ‘The fundamental equations are also applied to 
the calculation of stresses in indeterminate building 
frames, secondary stresses, etc., and are fully illus- 
trated by problems arising in the design of concrete and 
steel structures where continuity exists. Analytical, 
graphical and mechanical aids to the solution of prob- 
lems are advantageously employed. Second term, 2 
recitation hours and 2 drawing room periods per week. 
Prerequisite: Bridge Design 403. Professor Beggs. 

Reinforced Concrete 405. Properties of cement and concrete. 
Methods of reinforced concrete construction. Mechan- 
ies of reinforced concrete beams, slabs and columns. 
Iirst term, 2 recitation hours and 2 drawing room 
periods per week. Prerequisite: Mechanics of Mate- 
rials. Professor Constant. 

Concrete Construction 406. Design of reinforced concrete 
structures such as foundations, bridges, viaducts, dams, 
retaining walls, towers and buildings. Second term, 2 
recitation hours and 2 drawing room periods per week. 
Prerequisite: Reinforced Concrete 405. Professor 
Constant. 

Water Power 407. Collection, control and use of water for 
power purposes; selection of water wheels. First term. 
Prerequisite: Hydraulics 302. Professor Smith. 

Water Supply 408. Collection, purification and distribution 
of public water supplies. Prerequisite: Hydraulics 302. 
Professor Smith. 

Highway Engineering 409. History of highways, materials 
and methods of construction. Cost data. Professor 
Harris and Mr. Kissam. 

Sewerage 410. Studies in the design of sewers and the treat- 
ment and disposal of sewage. Prerequisite: Hydraulics 
302. Professor Smith. 

Railway Economics 411. Economic principles governing the 
location of railways. Relation of operating expenses 
and probable traffic, etc. Professor Harris. 

Gas Engines 412. See Department of Mechanical Engineer- 

+ ing. 

Municipal Engineering 414. Planning of towns; street pave- 

ments; city problems. Professor Harris. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Same as the Civil Engineering Course. 


SoPHOMORE YEAR 


Same as the Civil Engineering Course except that Steam 
Engineering 202 will replace Geology 204 in the second term. 


Steam Engineering 202. See Department of Mechanical En- 

gineering. 
Junior YEAR 

Electrical Engineering 307, 308. Applied Electricity. Meth- 
ods of generation, transmission and utilization of elec- 
trical energy. Principal characteristics of direct and 
alternating current apparatus with regard to selection, 
installation, testing and operation of electrical machin- 
ery. Both terms, 3 hours a week, with laboratory work. 
Prerequisite: Mechanics and Physics. Required of 
Civil Engineering juniors in 1922-1923. Professor Mac- 
Laren and others. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Same as the Civil Engineering Course. 


Industrial Development 102. The development of industrial 
organizations, machines, processes and inventions lead- 
ing to present engineering methods of producing, trans- 
mitting and using power, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. An introductory course in engineering history to 
develop engineering appreciation. Professor Greene. 


SoPpHOMORE YEAR 


Same as the Civil Engineering Course except that Steam 
Engineering 202 will replace Geology 204 in the second term. 


Steam Engineering 202. The generation of steam power. The 
equipment of the modern steam power plant, the func- 
tions of the various machines, their operation, principles, 
limitations and advantages. A study of fuels, combus- 
tion, boilers, details and accessories, boiler room and 
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engine room equipment, prime movers, details, steam en- 
gines, turbines, steam and hydraulic, gas engines, con- 
densers. Professor Greene. 


JuNIoR YEAR 


Kinematics 305. Graphical determination and diagrams of 


displacement, velocity and acceleration of the elements 
of mechanisms; parallel and straight line motion of 
mechanisms; design and layout of cams, gears and gear- 
ing. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing, Mechanics, 
Analytical Geometry. First term, 2 hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Greene. 


Machine Design 306. Analysis of stresses and strains in 


machine parts; proportions of machine parts as dic- 
tated by stress; design of machine elements, including: 
fastenings, springs, belting, gears and gearing, fly- 
wheels, couplings, clutches, brakes, shafting, and bear- 
ings. Prerequisite: Mechanics of Materials. Mr. 


‘Culver. 


Thermodynamics 309. General relation of heat energy and 


Heat 


power considered analytically and graphically; laws of 
gases, gas energy cycles; vapors, steam and steam tables, 
vapor cycles; power, efficiency and performance; action 
of steam in theoretical and real engines. Prerequisite: 
Physics, Mechanics, Integral Calculus. Professor 
Greene and Mr. Culver. 

Power Engineering 310. Types of steam engines; gov- 
ernors, valves, valve gears, and valve diagrams; indi- 
cators and indicator diagrams; nozzles, turbines; fuels, 
combustion, furnaces, stokers, oil burners, boilers, 
chimneys, auxiliaries; utilization of waste heat, heat 
transfer, condensers, power plants. Laboratory work 
includes: calorimetry, use of indicators, valve setting, 
and tests of steam and gas engines, boilers, pumps and 
injectors. Prerequisite: Thermodynamics 309.  Pro- 
fessor Greene and Mr. Culver. 


SENIoR YEAR 


Gas Engines 412. Thermodynamics of gas engines, gas en- 


gine cycles, fuels and combustion; valves and valve 
gears, carburetion, ignition, governing, cooling; detailed 
study of various types of gasoline, gas and oil engines 
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and their accessories; gas engine design. Laboratory 
tests. Prerequisite: Thermodynamics 309, Machine De- 
sign 306. Mr. Culver. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Same as the Civil Engineering Course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Same as the Civil Engineering Course. 


SoPHOMORE YEAR 


Surveying 202. See Department of Civil Engineering. 

Mineralogy 303, 304. First term, Descriptive Mineralogy. 
Second term, Determinative Mineralogy, including blow- 
pipe analysis. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
work. Professor Phillips. 

Analytical Chemistry 203. See Department of Civil Engi- 
neering. 

Analytical Chemistry 204. Quantitative Analysis, Part I. 
The Theory and practice of typical gravimetric and volu- 
metric analyses, chiefly the analyses of simple salts. 
The course involves about 9 hours of laboratory work, in 
addition to one or more class exercises, each week. Sec- 
ond term, 4 hours a week. Prerequisite courses: Gen- 
eral Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite 
to the later courses in. Quantitative Analysis. Professors 
MeCay and Furman. 
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COURSES NOT INCLUDED IN PRECEDING 
DEPARTMENTS 


Graphics 201 a. Elementary Drafting. Especial emphasis 
on architectural, including structural steel, applications. 
Elective in sophomore and higher years. First term, 
one exercise a week. ‘Taken with course 201 b for a 
three-hour credit. Professor Willson. 

Graphics 2016. Descriptive Geometry. The fundamental 
problems of the point, line and plane, with applications 
to developable and other surfaces, and including tri- 
hedrals. Practically-applied in the solution of problems 
on the drawing-board and by the construction of models. 
Elective in sophomore and higher years. Prerequisite to 
course 202 b, first term, two periods a week. Professor 
Willson. | 

Graphics 202 a. Extension of 201 a. Second term, one ex- 
ercise a week, but taken in connection with 202 b for a 
three-hour credit. Elective in sophomore and _ higher 
years. Professor Willson. 

Graphics 202b. Descriptive Geometry. Advanced course, 
with application. Elective in sophomore and _ higher 
years when 201 b has been taken. Two periods a week 
in second term. Professor Willson. 

Graphics 202c. Stereotomy. Applications of descriptive 
geometry to problems in stone cutting. Taken with 
202 b as an alternative to 202 a when the equivalent of 
the latter has already been taken. Elective in sopho- 
more and higher years, second term, one exercise a week. 
Professor Willson. 

Surveying 302. A general outline of methods of surveying 
and their uses. Professor Harris. 

Thermodynamics 309. Heat Power Engineering 310. For 
description, see Department of Civil Engineering. Mr. 
Culver. 

309. Elements of Linguistic Science. ‘The history, methods, 
and results of Comparative Philology, with some account 
of the ethnology and religions of the Indo-European 
peoples. The origin, life, and growth of language. Two 
lectures, one preceptorial conference. Junior course, 
open to Seniors. Professor Bender, 
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*401, 402. Elementary Sanskrit. Grammar, exercises and 


404. 


406. 


reading, with comparison of sounds and forms with the 
Latin, Greek and Germanic. This course is intended 
especially for students of the Classical and Germanic 
languages. Professor Robbins. 

The Ethics of Christianity. A statement and philo- 
sophical examination of Christian doctrine in its appli- 
cation to practical life. A special study will be made 
of the New Testament, and, so far as time permits, of 
certain portions of the Fathers, as well as of some of 
the leading exponents of Christianity in post-Nicene 
times, particularly St. Francis of Assisi, Pascal, Tol- 
stoy and Dostoyevsky. Senior course, open to Juniors. 
Professor Bowman. 

Ancient Oriental Literature. Lectures and preceptorial 
conferences on the literature of the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians and Hebrews, and on the Phoenicians, 
Hittites and the minor peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean basin. In each case the literature will be related 
to the history, and an effort made to display the inter- 
esting interrelations and transmissions. Members of 
the course will read selections from the literature in the 
best modern translations, and will make brief reports 
from time to time. Professor Rogers. 


* Also listed as a graduate course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE 


Masor Joun E. McManon, F.A., Caprain Artuur C. Waters, F.A., 
Caprain James W. Anprews, [F.A., Carrain Artuur FE. Fox, 
F.A., First Lirurenant Ropert J. Horr, F.A. 


The Department of Military Science includes a Field Ar- 
tillery Unit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

The primary object of the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
is to provide systematic military training at civil educational 
institutions for the purpose of qualifying selected students of 
such institutions as reserve officers in the military forces of 
the United States. It is intended to attain this object during 
the time that students are pursuing their general or profes- 
sional studies with the least practicable interference with their 
civil careers, by employing methods designed to fit men physi- 
cally and mentally for pursuits of peace as well as pursuits of 
war. It is believed that such military training will aid greatly 
in the development of better citizens. 


EQuIPMENT 

The latest Field Artillery equipment: is available for in- 
struction purposes so that a complete course in the most recent 
Field Artillery methods is given. The equipment consists of: 

a. One battery of 3 inch guns. 

b. Range finding, fire control, radio, signal and engineer 
equipment as prescribed for one battalion of Field Artillery. 

ce. One gun and caisson with limbers, sights, fuzes setters 
and accessories of each of the following types: 


155mm gun Filloux 
155mm Howitzer 
75mm Field gun—American 
75mm Field gun—British 
75mm Field Gun—French 
4.7 inch gun 

_d. Miscellaneous Equipment: 
2 5-ton tractors 
1 Dodge touring car 
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1 8-passenger observation car 
“Trucks, cargo 
Trucks, ammunition 
Repair truck 
Motorcycles with side cars 
Sets sectionalized projectiles 
Browning machine guns 
Browning automatic rifles 
set sub-calibre tubes 
Flash battery outfit 
Officers field saddles 
e. Animals: 

70 riding horses 

20 polo ponies 

4 mules 


Ore ts ttn to tet eo atu 
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A Field Artillery Detachment of enlisted men consisting 
of one Ist Sergeant, 1 Supply Sergeant, 1 Stable Sergeant, 
1 Sergeant, 1 Horseshoer, 1 Saddler, 1 Mechanic, and 18 
Privates is on duty to take care of the animals and equipment. 


GENERAL PLAN 


The object of this course is to give all students enrolled a 
thorough physical training, inculcate in them respect for all 
lawful authority, and to teach the fundamentals of the mili- 
tary profession, leadership, and a special technical knowledge 
required to enable them to serve efficiently in the Field Artil- 
lery. . 

The course is an authorized elective open to all undergrad- 
uates of the University who are physically fit. Graduate stu- 
dents and members of the Faculty may also be enrolled. 

It is planned to cover a period of four years of academic 
work and at least one summer camp. Any student electing 
this course is expected to do so with the idea that he will, un- 
less prevented by necessity, complete it. Upon its satisfac- 
tory completion and upon being awarded a degree by the Uni- 
versity, he will accept from the President. of the United States 
a commission as Second Lieutenant of the Field Artillery Sec- 
tion of the Officers Reserve Corps. 

During the academic year there will be no required drills 
nor military formations except those in connection with physi- 
cal training. Members of the Unit will not be under mili- 
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tary discipline except in summer camps and during physical 
training. 

The four years’ course is divided into two parts: (1) The 
first two years—basic; (2) The last two years—advanced. 
All courses in military science are year courses, and a student 
can withdraw only at the end of sophomore year except under 
extraordinary circumstances. Candidates having completed © 
the basic course satisfactorily may elect to complete the ad- 
vanced course and will be paid by the Government during the 
last two years commutation of rations amounting to approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirty dollars a year. A student 
~ once electing the advanced course must complete it as a pre- 
requisite to graduation. 


SuMMER Camps 


Two summer camps will be held in connection with the 
course in Military Science; the attendance will be voluntary 
at the first and compulsory at the second. 

One will be a basic camp which students may attend while 
they are taking the basic course. 

The second will be a camp for those students who have 
agreed to complete the advance course and they must attend 
at the end of the junior year unless prevented by unforseen 
circumstances. 

Any graduate under the age of twenty-one years at date of 
graduation, shall, before becoming eligible for appointment as 
a reserve officer, be required to attend one camp subsequent 
to his graduation and prior to being commissioned. 

The camps will be of six weeks duration and will open 
within a few days after Commencement. They will be devoted 
to practical Field Artillery work including target practice 
with the 3-inch guns. Transportation from Princeton to the 
camp and return transportation, uniforms, equipment, sub- 
sistence and medical attendance will be furnished students at- 
tending summer camps. 

All the Field Artillery organizations from the different uni- 
versities will be at the camp during the summer so that ample 
opportunity will be given to students for athletic competi- 
tion, recreation, and a chance to meet men from other uni- 
versities. 
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‘COMMISSIONS 


In order to receive a commission, a student in the Depart- 
ment of Military Science must complete the course as pre- 
scribed below and must graduate from one of the divisions of 
the department of instruction. This commission as a Second 
Lieutenant, Field Artillery Officers Reserve Corps, covers a 
period of five years from date of acceptance. 


Tue Course 


Students entering the Department of Military Science and 
Tactics must complete by the end of sophomore year: 1. A 
course in Freshman Mathematics. 2. A course in Freshman 
Physics. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Military Science 101. Ordnance and Gunnery. First term, 
3 hours a week. Metals used in ordnance construction, manu- 
facture of forgings for guns, construction of modern guns, 
stresses and strains acting on guns. construction of the 3-inch 
field gun, nomenclature, assembling and disassembling its 
parts, fire control instruments, principles of optics applied to 
them, gunnery, trajectory, influences on the trajectory, calcu- 
lation of firing data. 

Military Science 102. Prerequisite: Military Science 101. 
Ordnance and Gunnery. Second term, 3 hours a week. Gun- 
nery. Permutations, combinations, probabilities, laws of er- 
rors, application to Field Artillery firing, logarithms, slide 
rule, ammunition, fuzes, gun powder, explosives, effects of 
artillery fire, construction of the 155mm G.P.F., 155 mm How- 
itzer, British, French and American 75mm guns, 

Physical Training. Freshmen enrolled in the Department 
of Military Science will be required to conform to the regu- 
lations of the University governing physical education of 
freshmen in general. The course will include: 1. Close order 
work. 2. Setting up exercises. 3. Personal contact drill. 
4. Elementary wrestling. 5. Boxing. 6. Mass games and 
competitions. 7. Individual physical efficiency tests. 

Riding. reshmen may substitute riding for the physical 
training required by the Department of Physical Education 
during the fall and spring. Two 114 hour periods per week. 

During part of the freshman year 12 hours physical edu- 
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cation will be devoted to practical work on the 3-inch guns, 
instruction in the preparation for the examination of gun- 
ners, and work as a gun squad. 


SoPHOMORE YEAR 


Military Science 201. Prerequisite Military Science 102. 
Hippology and Military Law. First term, 3 hours a week. 
Conformation of the horse, lameness and disease, age by the 
teeth, bitting, stable hygiene, shoeing, gaits; organization of 
Field Artillery, the organization of a light battery, military 
correspondence, battery records, property responsibility, mili- 
tary courtesy, the common law, military law, courts martial 
organization, evidence, procedure, articles of war, rules of 
land warfare, peace conferences, moot courts. 

Military Science 202. Prerequisite Military Science 201. 
Gas Engines. Second term, 3 hours a week. The gas engine, 
modern types, ignition, carburetor, lubrication, valve and spark 
timing, cooling systems, construction of the modern car, trans- 
missions, clutches, springs and suspension, differentials, prac- 
tical work in the operation and maintenance of motor vehicles. 

Physical Training. Sophomores enrolled in the Department 
of Military Science will take one two-hour period of equitation 
and horsemanship per week during both terms. The work 
covered during the first term will include saddling, bitting, 
fitting of saddles, establishing confidence in the rider, the mili- 
tary seat, mounted gymnastics, road marches. The work dur- 
ing the second term will include riding at the different gaits, 
jumping, posting, mounted exercises, harnessing, driving, prin- 
ciples of draft, exercises with battery mounted. 

Those students who are active candidates for athletic teams 
may by the direction of the Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics be excused from riding during the season in which they 
are actually competing. Upon the termination of this particu- 
lar sport they will automatically revert back to the riding 
classes. This also applies to the riding classes in the junior 
and senior years. 


Junior YEAR 


Military Science 301. Prerequisite: Military Science 202. 
Topography and Communication. First term, 3 hours a week. 
Map scales, maps, study of contours, map reading, orientation, 
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running a traverse, panoramic and position sketches, projec- 
tions, firing charts, laying guns, elements of electricity, meth- 
ods of communication, the buzzer, the telephone, the switch- 
board, liaison, communication lines, artillery nets. 

Military Science 302. Prerequisite: Military Science 301. 
Artillery Firing.. Second term, 3 hours a week. Calculation 
of firing data, application of the laws of probabilities to Field 
Artillery firing, laws of errors, dispersion, preparation of fire, 
observation of fire, conduct of fire, smoke bomb practice, sub- 
calibre practice. 

Physical Training. Students enrolled in the Department of 
Military Science will take one two-hour period of equitation 
and horsemanship per week during both terms. - Instruction in 
polo will constitute part of the riding course. The work dur- 
ing the year will include mounted gymnastics and games, 
jumping, mounted exercises, preliminary training of the horse, 
cross country riding, road marches, qualification as members of 
the battery reconnaissance detail. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Military Science 401. Prerequisite: Military Science 302. 
Minor Tactics and Field Engineering. First term, 3 hours a 
week, Organization, tactics of the yarious arms with special 
relation to the use of Field Artillery, scouting, carrying in- 
formation, communications, field orders, map problems involv- 
ing practical use of Field Artillery, minor tactics and map 
manoeuvers involving the different arms of the service, field 
fortifications, preparation of the ground for attack and de- 
fense, entrenchments, trench equipment, artillery emplace- 
ments, camouflage, bridges and demolition, principles of mili- 
tary strategy. 

Military Science 402. Prerequisite: Military Science 401. 
Military History and Policy of the United States. Second 
term, 3 hours a week. A critical study of our military history 
and a survey of the most important campaigns and battles of 
the United States including the late war. The results of our 
military policy. 

Physical Training. Seniors enrolled in the Department of 
Military Science will take one two-hour period of riding each 
week throughout both terms. The course will include polo and 
advanced equitation and horsemanship. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


ALEXANDER Russett, Mus.Doc., A.G.O. Director of Music and Uni- 
versity Organist 

The aim of the Department of Music is to cultivate a knowl- 
edge of music among the students by means of lectures on 
musical subjects, recitals, and by the encouragement of stu- 
dent activities in music, as the Chapel Choir, the Triangle 
Club, the Orchestra, the Band, and the Choristers and Glee 
Club. . 

Emphasis is laid upon the development of taste and ap- 
preciation rather than upon the technical side of music. The 
courses offered are planned along lines of general academic 
training, and it is the aim of the Department to develop men 
who shall learn to understand and appreciate good music in 
the same degree that they understand and appreciate other 
arts. 

While it is not planned to develop professional musicians, ° 
students who evidence special talent in any particular phase 
of music (as singers, pianists, organists, violinists, or in com- 
position, etc.) will be provided the opportunity to pursue 
studies in these branches by means of special arrangements 
with the head of the Department. 

The following extra-curriculum courses are at present open 
to all students without tuition fees: 

1. A course of organ recitals on the Henry C. Frick organ 
at Procter Hall. From Thanksgiving to June, on Sundays 
and Saturdays announced each year. Programs covering the 
literature of music from ancient to modern times. 

2. A course in the History and Appreciation of Music 
(from the standpoint of the listener) illustrated by instru- 
mental and vocal music. From December to May, weekly, one 
hour. No knowledge of music necessary for entrance to this 
course. 

3. A course in the Harmony and Theory of Music. Stu- 
dents taking this course will be required to pass a preliminary 
examination in the rudiments of music. Weekly, one hour, 
second term. 
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4. Practice in orchestral and band playing. Open to all 
students able to play orchestral or band instruments.. 

5. . Practice in singing in the Chapel Choir. Number of 
members limited. Admission according to vacancies open, and 
upon preliminary trial in singing. 

6. Practice in singing in the Princeton University Choris- 
ters-Glee Club, an organization open to all men who qualify 
in voice trials. The Choristers give each year one or more 
concerts of good music of a sacred or secular character in 
Princeton and also appear outside Princeton. 


PART V 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


TERMS AND VACATIONS 


HE Annual Commencement takes place on the 'Tuesday 

preceding the last Wednesday but one in June. The 

University opens on the Tuesday thirty-eight weeks preceding 
the date of the Annual Commencement. 

The formal opening exercises of the next academic year 
(1922-1923) are expected to take place on September 26, 
1922: 

The academic year is divided into two terms. The Summer 
Vacation extends from Commencement Day to the opening of 
the next academic year. Recesses are taken at Christmas and 
Easter and at the end of the First Term. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING REGISTRATION AND THE 
CHOICE OF ELECTIVES 


REGISTRATION 


At the beginning of the academic year each undergraduate 
student shall report in person at the Registrar’s Office before 
3 p.m. on the Tuesday on which the University opens, and 
register his full name, home address, and Princeton address. 

In every case of neglect or delay in registration three ab- 
sences will be recorded against the student for each day that 
the registration is delayed. Serious cases will be punished by 
putting the student on probation, by suspension, or otherwise, 
as the Faculty may determine. 


CHOICE OF ELECTIVES 


It is necessary to obtain from each student his choice of 
electives as early as possible, so that the rolls of the elective 
classes may be made out before the opening of the term. 

All electives for the following term must be chosen, ap- 
proved by the Advisors, and the cards recording the choices 
must be filed in the Registrar’s Office, two weeks before the 
beginning of the final examination of each term. 

For each day of delay in reporting electives a penalty of 
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two dollars will be imposed, unless the penalty is remitted for 
cause on recommendation of the Committee on Schedule by tie 
Registrar. No changes in the choice made of electives will 
be permitted, except for reasons approved by the Committee 
on Schedule. Applications for such changes must be made in 
writing and addressed to the Registrar, and no change will be 
permitted, except to correct irregularities or to bring a student’s 
choice into conformity with the University regulations, later 
than one week before the beginning of class exercises for the 
First Term, or, for the Second Term, after the final date for 
filing electives. 

Serious cases shall be punished more severely as the Fac- 
ulty may determine. If the student enter any elective class 
after exercises with that class have been held, he shall be re- 
ported by the instructor as absent from those exercises. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING ATTENDANCE 


1. The Dean of the College has charge of all matters per- 
taining to attendance on chapel and class exercises. Office 
hours from 2 to 8 p. m. daily except Saturday, in Nassau Hall. 

2. Every undergraduate student in residence at the Uni- 
versity is required to attend at least one-half of the Sunday 
chapel services each quarter, unless excused by the President 
or the Dean of the College. Failure to comply with this rule 
will render him liable to suspension.’ 

3. In case of persistent neglect to attend Sunday Chapel 
services the Dean of the College has authority to compel at- 
tendance at specified times and under specified conditions, 
under penalty of suspension. 

4, Juniors who in their sophomore year maintained a gen- 
eral standing of first or second group;and seniors who in their 
junior year maintained a general standing of first or. second 
group, are excused from compulsory attendance upon class ex- 
ercises as long as they maintain a general standing of first 
or second group. 

5. Every other undergraduate student is required to at- 
tend the scheduled exercises of his class. A student who for 
any cause incurs 30 absences in any term or in any two suc- 
cessive terms shall take an additional course as a penalty. He 
shall have one of his regularly elected courses for next term 
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‘counted as this course for absences. He must indicate at the 
office of the Registrar which of his courses he desires to have so 
counted. He will thus become deficient to the extent of one 
course. This deficiency is to be made up later by the satisfac- 
tory completion of an extra course in some one term. All ab- 
sences above 30 will be counted toward an additional extra 
course. In case of an unavoidable absence for a prolonged 
period, the application of this rule may be modified by the 
Faculty upon recommendation of the Dean of the College. 

6. If any senior becomes liable for an extra course through 
absences incurred in the second term, the awarding of his de- 
gree shall be deferred until after Commencement. Exemption 
from the application of this rule may be granted by the Fac- 
ulty upon the recommendation of the Dean of the College. 

7. Any undergraduate student, except one excused from 
compulsory attendance in accordance with paragraph 4, who 
absents himself from any class exercise either immediately be- 
fore or immediately after any vacation during the academic 
year, shall be placed under discipline for excessive absences 
if, in the opinion of the Dean of the College, his absence has 
not been caused by necessity. A student so placed under dis- 
cipline for excessive absences shall be deprived of the privi- 
lege of engaging in any extra-curriculum activity requiring 
absence from any class exercise during his period of discipline, 
and any student thus placed under discipline for excessive ab- 
sences who absents himself unnecessarily from any class exer- 
cise during his period of discipline shall be liable to suspension 
or dismissal. Every absence incurred before or after vacations 
shall be counted as a single absence and shall be charged 
against the gratuity. 

8. Flagrant cases of absence will necessitate immediate 
withdrawal from the University. 


HONOR SYSTEM 


All written examinations, tests, and written recitations are 
conducted under the honor system. A student is not watched 
during an examination by an officer of the University, but he 
is required to write on his paper a pledge that he has not been 
guilty of any dishonesty or irregularity in connection with the 
examination. 

The administration of the honor system is in the hands of 
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a student committee, by whose rules it is the recognized duty 
of every student to report to the committee any evidence of 
dishonesty in examination that may come under his observa- 
tion. If after investigation of such evidence the committee 
finds a student guilty of dishonesty, it reports his case to the 
Faculty with a recommendation that he be finally dismissed 
from the University. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING CONDITIONS AND ABSENCE 
FROM EXAMINATIONS 


I. Examinations and Standing 


1, A student’s standing in any course is determined both by 
his work during the term and by the final examination. 

At the end of each term, reports are made to the Registrar 
of the standing of every student in the courses which he has 
taken. If the student’s work in a course is above the passing 
grade, he is reported in one of the five groups defined on 
page 133. If his work is not above the passing grade, he 
is reported as having failed in the course. 

2. A student fails in a course— 

(a) If he does not fulfill the requirements of the course. 

(b) If he is excluded from the examination by a Depart- 
ment on motion of his preceptor, class instructor, or labora- 
tory instructor, because of serious failure in his work during 
the term. 

(c) If he is absent from the examination for any cause ex- 
cept illness or some equally compelling reason. In cases of 
such justifiable absence, examination may be postponed, if the 
necessary absence 

(1) occurs. at the time of the examination, or 

(2) immediately preceding it, or 

(3) has extended over a considerable portion of the term; 
but if the absence covers more than half a term, the term 
cannot be counted towards a degree; and if the absence covers 
less than half a term, the student’s schedule will ordinarily be 
reduced, and he will not be allowed to take examinations in 
all his courses. 

3. In all cases of absence from examinations, permission to 
take a postponed examination must be requested in writing 
from the Dean of the Faculty or the Registrar. When the 
absence occurs at the time of examination, the request should 
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be made as soon as possible and must be made before the first 
of September following; in all other cases, the request to 
postpone an examination must be made before the examination 
regularly scheduled for the course. Failure to observe these 
regulations will be considered failure in the course. All post- 
poned examinations are to be taken in the first week of the 
first term of the next academic year. The result of each of 
these examinations will be combined with the record of the 
term’s work, precisely as in the case of a regular examina- 
tion, to determine whether the student has passed or failed in 
the course. 

If a student is justifiably absent from any of his examina- 
tions at the end of the first term, or from any postponed ex- 
amination in September, his academic status for the next en- 
suing term shall be determined, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Sections II and III below, on the basis of his term 
grade in each course in which examination has been postponed. 
Thus, a term grade below passing in a course in which exami- 
nation is postponed will operate to cause a student to be put 
on probation, or dropped from the University precisely as 
though he had definitely failed in the course; and similarly a 
term-grade above passing in such a course will operate to 
promote him to the next higher class. 

A student who is absent from any examination at the end 
of the first term because of sickness or other equally compelling 
cause may, if his term mark is above passing, be excused from 
making up the examination in the subject in question, provided 
that he pass with a mark of third group or higher in the second 
term a course which is regarded by the department concerned 
as a continuation of the course from the examination in which 
he has been absent; or provided, that he attain a third gen- 
eral group or better in the second term. 

4, Failure in a course will necessitate either repeating and 
satisfactorily completing it or passing another course which 
is a lawful substitute for it. There is no lawful substitute 
for a required course; if a student fails in such a course, he 
must repeat it. Any course in a group of which one or more 
must be chosen is a lawful substitute for any other course of 
that group. Any free elective is a lawful substitute for a 
free elective. 
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Note.—If, however, a student who has failed in a required 
course of the first term shall in the second term of the same 
year pass, with a standing in the third group or higher, a 
course designated by the department concerned as a direct 
continuation of the first term course in question, he may be 
relieved from the necessity of repeating the first term course; 
but this course will not be counted as credit for his degree. 
This provision applies to any course either specifically re- 
quired or necessary to meet the requirements of a division or 
department. 

5. A student who has failed in any course or is obliged to 
take an extra course because of absences or because of an en- 
trance condition shall proceed to meet such deficiency at the 
first opportunity. All courses taken for these purposes will 
displace an equal number of advanced courses and the stu- 
dent’s schedule will contain only the normal number of courses. 
But if a student passes all his courses in one term, he may 
for the next term take six courses in order to make up his 
standing. 

Note.—A course to be repeated must be marked, “Repeat’’ 
on the student’s elective card. If one course is to be substi- 
tuted for another in which the student has failed, it must be 
marked’ Substitute tor? .van.. aeneee ” An extra course taken 
because of absences or an entrance condition must be marked 
“Extra for absences” or “Extra for entrance condition.” 


II. Failure Resulting in Loss of Class Standing. 


1. The first term freshman schedule contains six courses. 
The schedule of each of the remaining terms contains five 
courses. A freshman is not promoted to the sophomore class 
until he has completed eight courses; a sophomore is not pro- 
moted to the junior class until he has completed eighteen 
courses; a junior is not promoted to the senior class until he 
has completed twenty-nine courses and has such a record that 
he may be permitted to take six courses in the first term of 
senior year. But a student who fails of promotion may, ex- 
cept to satisfy the requirements of previous failures, elect 
courses of the next higher class. Courses taken as extra for 
absences or for entrance conditions are not counted for pro- 
motion. In determining promotion to the sophomore class the 
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number of extra courses which must be taken in sophomore 
year to remove entrance conditions will be deducted from the 
number of courses passed in freshman year, and promotion 
does not take place unless the number thus obtained is eight 
or more. 

2. A student who has failed of promotion will be placed on 
probation for the next term, unless he satisfies the Committee 
on Examinations and Standing that his failure was due to 
illness or some equally unavoidable causes. Such probation 
may be continued for a second term by the Committee on Ex- 
aminations and Standing. 

8. A senior who fails in not more than one course in the 
second term may be given a re-examination, provided his term 
grade is above passing. This examination may be taken be- 
fore Commencement. 


Ill. Failure Resulting in Loss of Membership 
in the University 


1. A student who flagrantly neglects his work may have his 
membership in the University terminated at any time. 

2. If a student fails in two of his courses in any term, he 
shall be warned by the Dean of the Faculty that subsequent 
failures may result in his losing standing in his class or in 
being dropped from the University. If he fails in three or 
four of his courses, he shall be placed on probation for the 
whole of the next ensuing term. If he fails in five or more 
courses, he shall be dropped from the University. 

3. A student who fails in more than half of his courses 
during one academic year shall be dropped from the Uni- 
versity. 

4. A student who in any term fails in three of his courses 
and whose total deficiencies due to failures, or to courses 
taken because of excessive absences, or to remove entrance 
conditions, thereby amount to six or more, shall be dropped 
from the University. 

5. A student on probation because of failures may be 
dropped from the University at any time for unsatisfactory 
work. He will be dropped, if at the end of the term of his 
probation he fails in two or more of his courses. If at the 
end of this term he fails in any of his courses his probation 
will be extended to the next term. 
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‘IV. Readmission 


1. A student who has been dropped from the University 
will not be readmitted unless he can present satisfactory evi- 
dence to show that his occupation and conduct during the 
period of his absence from the University have been such as 
to afford a reasonable expectation that he will do his Uni- 
versity work properly. Except as provided in sections 2, 2(a) 
and (b) below, at least a year must elapse before a student 
who has been dropped will be readmitted. 

2. If a student desires readmission, he must make written 
application therefor to the Registrar, at least three weeks 
before the date of his desired return. This application must 
be accompanied with the evidence referred to above regard- 
ing his occupation and conduct during the period of his 
absence. If, in the period of his absence, he has been a student 
at another academic institution, he must present the proper 
certificates from that institution, showing that he leaves it in 
good standing. In determining the class to which he will be 
admitted, the Committee on Examinations and Standing will 
take account of any academic work done in that institution. 
If he is readmitted, he will be on probation for the term fol- 
lowing his Pdiiasion. 

(a) A freshman who is dropped at the end of the first ieee 
may be admitted at the beginning of an academic year to any 
succeeding freshman class, provided he is at that time free 
of all entrance conditions. 

(b) A freshman dropped for failure at the end of the sec- 
ond term but who failed in not more than two courses in the 
second term may be admitted at the beginning of an aca- 
demic year to any succeeding freshman class, provided he is at 
that time free of all entrance conditions. When thus admit- 
ted he will not be credited with any portion of the work of 
the year at the end of which he was dropped, except that the 
courses passed in that year may be counted in satisfaction of 
divisional or departmental requirements and as prerequisites 
to other courses. 

3. A student dropped a second time will under no cireum- 
stances be again readmitted. 
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V. General Regulations Concerning Deficient and 
Readmitted Students 


Note.—The first term freshman schedule contains six 
courses. The schedule of each of the remaining terms con- 
tains five courses. Except to remove deficiencies, no student 
shall receive credit for courses taken in excess of those con- 
tained in the regular schedule. A student in regular standing 
who is free of all deficiencies may take an additional course 
as a optional course, if he is granted permission to do so by 
the professor in charge of the course; but such a course is not 
counted towards the requirements for graduation. 

Students desiring to take extra courses to make up de- 
ficiencies do so under the following regulations: 

1. No student of the three lower classes may take more 
than five courses, unless in the preceding term he has passed 
all the courses for which he was held responsible. 

2. A senior whose average standing in the preceding term 
was in a group higher than the fifth, may apply for permis- 
sion to take an extra course, even though he failed in one or 
more courses in the preceding term. 

8. No student shall be permitted to take more than six 
courses in any term. 

4. No student who requires fewer than five courses for 
graduation shall be permitted to take fewer than four courses 
in his last term. He shall be held responsible for the com- 
pletion of all the courses which he takes in that term. 


VI. Removal of Entrance Conditions 


1. Opportunities for the removal of entrance conditions by 
examination are given only at the regular entrance examina- 
tions in June and September. 

2. A student admitted with entrance conditions will have 
such conditions cancelled if in his freshman year he main- 
tains a standing of third general group, or higher, throughout 
the year. 

3. A student admitted with entrance conditions, who fails 
to maintain a standing of at least third general group through- 
out the freshman year, will have such conditions cancelled in 
those subjects in which he maintains a standing of third group 
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or higher, throughout the year. A student admitted with an 
entrance condition in a modern language, except English, will 
have that condition cancelled if he maintains a standing of 
third group or higher, throughout the year. A student ad- 
mitted with an entrance condition in a modern language, ex- 
cept English, will have that condition cancelled if he main- 
tains a standing of fifth group or higher, throughout the year, 
in the modern language course immediately succeeding the 
entrance requirement in which he was conditioned. 

4. No student under entrance conditions will be admitted 
to the sophomore class, except by express permission of the 
Committee on Examinations and Standing. If this permis- 
sion is granted, the student will be required to take for the 
removal of the entrance condition a course in the subject in 
which his condition lies. The course so taken will displace 
one of the student’s regular courses. (See I, 5, above.) 


VII. Fees 


A fee of $3.00 is charged for each postponed examination; 
also for the examination in a course which has been repeated 
or which has been taken for the removal of an entrance con- 
dition. 


VIII. Administration of the Rules 


The administration of the rules concerning failures, and all 
other rules which concern the standing of a student in his 
class, or the standards of scholarship in general, is in charge 
of the Committee on Examinations and Standing. The Dean 
of the Faculty is Chairman of this Committee and the Regis- 
trar is Secretary. Matters to be brought before the Commit- 
tee should ordinarily be presented to the Registrar in writing, 
or may be presented in person at a meeting of the Committee. 


FRESHMAN TESTS 


(1) At two set times in each term general uniform tests 
will be held in all the subjects of freshman year, and upon a 
combination of the marks obtained in these tests and in the 
recitations, a report of the standing of each student shall be 
handed in to the Registrar’s office within five days from the 
date of the test. 
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(2) The deficiencies reported shall be investigated in per- 
sonal interviews with the students for the purpose of finding 
out the nature and cause of such deficiencies. 

(3) A student who is deficient in eight or more hours shall 
be put on probation and shall be debarred from participation 
in all extra-curriculum activities. 

(4) A student who flagrantly and persistently neglects his 
work shall be compelled to withdraw from the University, and 
shall be subject to the rules governing students dropped at 
the end of the term. 


STANDING 


The results of the term examinations are combined with 
those of the work done during the term to decide the relative 
standing or rank of the student. 

The rank in each course is determined by the instructor, 
who computes from the term work and examinations the marks 
of the class; those who have satisfied the requirements of the 
course are classified in five groups in the order of merit. 

The first group indicates very high standing and contains 
not more than ten per cent of the entire (college) class. 

The second group indicates high standing and contains not 
more than twenty per cent of the entire (college) class. 

The third group indicates medium standing and contains 
not more than thirty-five per cent of the entire (college) class, 

The fourth group indicates low standing and contains not 
more than twenty-five per cent of the entire (college) class. 

The fifth group contains the remainder; it indicates very 
low standing. 

The general rank of a student is determined by combining 
his group numbers in the several courses in proportion to the 
allotted schedule time of each. The students whose averages 
are highest and above an established limit are assigned to the 
first general group; those next highest to the second general 
group, and so on through the general groups. 

A report of the standing of each student is made to his 
parent or guardian by the Registrar at the close of the first 
term and at the close of the year. The latter report gives 
also the standing for the whole year. 
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DEGREES 


A student who passes his final examinations is ordinarily © 
recommended by the Faculty for the degree appropriate to 
his course, and if the recommendation is approved by the 
Trustees, the degree is conferred at Commencement and the 
diploma of the University is given. 


FINAL RANK 


The final rank of members of the graduating class is com- 
puted by combining the averages for the several years of the 
course, except that the average for the freshman year is omit- 
ted in those cases in which it would lower the standing of the 
student. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 


The student whose individual rank is highest is ordinarily 
awarded the Latin Salutatory by vote of the Faculty. The 
Valedictory is awarded with special regard to the qualifica- 
tions of the student as a valedictorian as well as on the ground 
of scholarship. 

In appointing the Salutatorian and the Valedictorian, the 
scholastic record of all nominees up to the end of First Term 
of senior year, including a statement of their performance of 
scholastic duties in the Second Term of senior year, is taken 
into account before appointments are made. 

In the award of all degrees and honors, regard is had to 
the conduct of the student during his course, and any student 
who has incurred serious discipline may be debarred from 
the rank to which otherwise his scholarship would have en- 
titled him. 


PAR DL VI 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ATHLETICS 
AND STUDENT HEALTH 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ATHLETICS 
AND STUDENT HEALTH 


HE University lays especial stress upon all measures and 
provisions that promote the health and physical efficiency 
of the students. Princeton is particularly happy in its loca- 
tion and in its possession of a campus of 800 acres on the 
south slope of the ridge upon which the town is built. This 
open space between the University buildings and Lake Car- 
negie furnishes unusual opportunities for outdoor sports of all 
kinds in close proximity to the dormitories and the Gymna- 
sium, the latter serving as the center of administration and 
providing convenient and adequate facilities for bathing and 
dressing. The factors concerned in this phase of University 
work may be grouped under three general heads: 


(1) Provision for outdoor sports and athletic contests: 

Lake Carnegie for rowing and canoeing; the tennis courts; 
the golf course; a board track for outdoor running in winter; 
the playing fields, Brokaw, Goldie, Poe, University, and the 
Palmer Memorial Stadium, for both intramural and intercol- 
legiate teams in football, baseball, track athletics, and soccer. 

(2) Buildings: 

The gymnasium, Brokaw Swimming Pool, Osborn Athletic 
Club House, the Baseball Cage, and University Field House; 
the Class of ’87 Boat House, the Canoe House, the McCor- 
mick Field House, and the Isabella McCosh Infirmary. 


(3) Administration: 

The University Sanitary Committee, the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education, the Faculty Committee on 
Outdoor Sports, and the University Athletic Association work 
in close codperation to formulate procedure, to give instruction, 
and to supervise the general conduct of all phases of condi- 
tions and activities which affect student health and efficiency. 


I. Puystca, EpucatTioN AND ATHLETICS 


Physical education and athletics are organized and con- 
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ducted for the purpose of giving every student a thorough 
course in general physical training under medical supervision 
and expert teachers, and to give opportunity and encourage- 
ment to participate under the direction of skilled coaches in 
various forms of competitive athletics for the educational and 
training values that come from such experience. Every effort 
is made to keep expenditures for intercollegiate athletics on 
a moderate scale, to reduce the time required of candidates 
for intercollegiate teams, to combat abuses that from time to 
time have crept into the administration of intercollegiate ath-. 
letics, and to promote in practice and contest ideals of sports- 
manship and fair play. At the same time the extension among 
all the students of participation in various forms of competi- 
tive athletics is vigorously promoted through a large variety 
of intramural contests, both indoors and out. 

A thorough medical and physical examination is made of 
each student on entering college, on the basis of which he is 
given advice and direction as to his physical activities during 
his college course. This enables the student to secure the 
greatest value from this phase of -his college work. This 
physical examination is supplemented by periodical examina- 
tion required of all those students who are candidates for 
competitive teams, those who are below par physically as a 
result either of an illness or some other physical handicap, 
and by yearly examinations that are optional to other upper- 
classmen. . 

Every freshman is required to take a course in Physical 
Education for three periods a week throughout the year. For 
one quarter of the year this work consists of a course in intro- 
ductory physical training, composed of physical drill, per- 
sonal contact drill, elementary boxing, wrestling, rowing, 
swimming, life saving, group games, and mass athletics. This 
course is designed to improve body control and strength, to 
stimulate the development of mental and physical alertness, 
to establish habits of regular exercise and to give an experi- 
ence in various kinds of recreative sports that will be useful 
in after life. 

During the other three seasons of the year freshmen are 
required to take part three afternoons a week in some form 
of athletics such as tennis, football, baseball, handball, swim- 


ming, boxing, wrestling, soccer, rowing, etc. 
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Every encouragement and facility is placed at the disposal 
of upper class students to take part in intramural and inter- 
collegiate athletic sports, both indoors and out, because of their 
body building, social and character forming values. These ac- 
tivities are promoted and supervised by the students’ Intra- 
collegiate Athletic Association, the Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, and the University Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Following is a detailed description of the facilities for the 
various phases of work mentioned above: 


University FIeup 


This field, used chiefly for baseball, has in connection with 
it the following buildings: 

(1) The Osborn Field House, which is a University ath- 
letic clubhouse, the gift of Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the 
Class of 1877, and contains training quarters, dining room, 
clubroom, bedrooms, baths, etc.; 

(2) the Cage for indoor winter practice, a brick structure _ 
with a clear floor space of 60 x 140 feet; 

(3) the Field House, containing dressing-rooms, lockers, and 
baths for the University and visiting teams. 


Tue Brokaw MemoriAu BuiLtpDING 


The Brokaw Memorial Gateway and Building were erected 
in 1892 by I. V. Brokaw, Esq., of New York, in memory of 
his son, Frederick Brokaw, of the Class of 1892. A wing of 
this building contains a concrete swimming pool, lined with 
white tile, 100 feet long by 25 feet wide, which is architec- 
turally combined with the Gymnasium. The Brokaw Build- 
ing contains also three handball courts and dressing rooms for 
the swimming squad and for visiting teams. 


Tur GyMNASIUM 


The Gymnasium, erected by the alumni, forms with Blair, 
Little, and Patton Halls, part of the western boundary of the 
central campus, nearly half a mile in length. 

The facade of the Gymnasium comprises two full stories 
and a tower. The main entrance opens into a trophy hall 
50 feet wide by 130 feet long, and affords space for a large 
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number of athletic trophies, offices for the members of the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Education, and the Field 
Artillery Unit, R. O. T. C.; physical examination rooms, 
and rooms for boxing, and wrestling. The hall is surrounded 
by a gallery which is used for trophies and banners. 

The Gymnasium proper is entered through the trophy hall. 
It is 166 feet long and 101 feet wide, and is almost as high 
as the two-story portion of the building. About its walls is 
an elevated running-track, twelve laps to the mile. It con- 
tains, besides the main hall, which is equipped with apparatus 
for physical training and competitive games, a standard in- 
door rifle-range, locker and dressing rooms, lavatories, hot and 
cold shower baths, seven handball courts, and a rowing room 
equipped with sixteen machines for indoor practice. The 
Gymnasium is open daily throughout the university year. 


FieLps AND Courts 


Brokaw Field was provided by the alumni for the benefit of 
undergraduates who are not members of University teams. It 
contains three baseball diamonds and a 120-yard straightaway 
running track. 

Goldie Field, named after Mr. George Goldie, for many 
years Director of the Gymnasium, closely adjoins Brokaw 
Field and is large enough for a baseball diamond and three 
soccer fields. There are twenty-eight tennis courts on ter- 
races bordering these fields. 

Poe Field was laid out in memory of John Prentiss Poe, 
of the Class of 1895, who was killed on September 25, 1915, 
in France while serving in the British Army. This field, which 
is located immediately south of Goldie Field, is 375 feet by 
600 feet and provides space for two baseball diamonds or 
three football fields. 


Crass oF 1886 MremoriAL BurLpDING 


This building, presented to the University by the Class of 
1886, is located on the Princeton golf course. The building 
contains ample provision in the way of bath and locker rooms, 
reception rooms, etc., designed for the use of members of the 
Princeton Golf Club, with dormitory and kitchen facilities for 
the use of the members of the Class of 1886 during their re- 
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unions. Students of the University are eligible to member- 
ship in the Golf Club. The 18-hole course extends over 225 
acres on University property. 


Crass oF 1887 Boat HovussE 


This building, erected by the Class of 1887, is located on 
the shore of Lake Carnegie, to the west of Washington Road. 
The dimensions of the building are 170 feet by 100 feet. 
The first floor contains accommodations for thirty-two shells 
and a workshop. On the second floor are two locker rooms, 
a large club room, and an office for the rowing coach. 


CanoEe House 


Located on the Shore Drive on Lake Carnegie, this building 
is used by the members of the University Canoe Club for the 
housing of private canoes. Membership is open to all students 
on payment of a small annual fee. Besides Lake Carnegie, 
the Millstone River and Stony Brook afford attractive canoe- 
ing opportunities. 


PatMerR MemoriAL STADIUM 


The Palmer Memorial Stadium, the gift of Edgar Palmer 
of the Class of 1903, was erected by him as a memorial to his 
father, the late Stephen S. Palmer, a trustee and generous 
benefactor of the University. ‘The Stadium is on the tract 
known as the College Farm, which is leased by the University 
to the Athletic Association. It is a U-shaped structure with 
the open end towards the south, permitting a view of the 
woods along Lake Carnegie, with glimpses of the lake in the 
distance. It is built of reinforced concrete throughout and 
seats more than fifty-one thousand spectators. 

The Stadium is used for football and track athletics. The 
playing field is specially designed and constructed, with a 
very extensive drainage system to provide for complete and 
quick drainage of all parts of the field. The running track 
consists of a quarter-mile track with two hundred and twen- 
ty-yard straightaway. 

Twenty acres of meadow land adjoining the Stadium give 
ample parking space for all vehicles which may be brought to 
the largest games. 
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Nineteen Eveven Foorsartut Team Fietp House 


The Nineteen Eleven Football Team Field House, erected 
near the Stadium, is the gift of Cyrus H. McCormick, of the 
Class of 1879. It provides ample dressing rooms for the 
members of the football and track teams and for members of 
visiting teams in those two sports, and has accommodations 
for two hundred and fifty men. It is designed to harmonize 
architecturally with the Stadium. 


II. Srupent HeattH SERVICE 


The healthfulness of the town of Princeton is exceptional, 
a recent report of the State Board of Health showing that 
among towns in New Jersey having a population of five thou- 
sand or more, the mortality of Princeton is easily the lowest. 

Nevertheless, the University assumes the responsibility of 
maintaining a close supervision over those conditions that 
affect student health, in order that (a) students who are ill 
may be given immediate and expert care; (b) the incidence 
and spread of infectious diseases may be reduced to the low- 
est terms; and (c) so that the general working efficiency of 
the students may be maintained at the highest level. 

The immediate responsibility for this function rests. jointly 
in the University Sanitary Committee and the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education. 

The Sanitary Committee has general control of the admin- 
istration of the Infirmary, the care of patients, the relations of 
physicians and nurses to the Infirmary and to each other, the 
supervision of the sanitary conditions of the University build- 
ings, grounds, and dining halls, and the lodging houses in 
town occupied by students. It is an administrative body as 
regards the details of supervision, and is advisory to the Board 
of Trustees on matters that may affect buildings and grounds. 

The Department of Hygiene and Physical Education is re- 
sponsible for instruction in personal hygiene, the medical ex- 
amination of students, the supervision of candidates for com- 
petitive teams, and the administration of the courses in Physi- | 
cal Education. 

A careful supervision is maintained over the dining halls to 
provide good sanitary conditions and pure food, and over 
those employees who come into contact with the food to elimi- 
nate disease carriers. In addition a periodical examination is 
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made of the milk supplied to the students. Further, a care- 
ful sanitary inspection, repeated as often as conditions may 
indicate, is made of all the lodging houses in town which are 
occupied by students who are unable to find accommodations 
on the campus. Proprietors of these lodging houses are re- 
quired to report without delay to the University office, any 
cases of illness which may occur among the students in their 
houses; also the janitors in the University dormitories are re- 
quired to turn in a daily report of any students who may be 
ill in their rooms. These reports of illness are immediately 
forwarded to the University physicians to be investigated, and 
if, in their judgment, the student should be removed to the 
Infirmary, it is done. 


IsABELLA McCosu INFIRMARY 


The Isabella McCosh Infirmary is the University hospital. 
It is equipped with all the conveniences of modern hospital 
construction and comprises two separate buildings connected 
by a corridor. One of these is reserved for contagious diseases 
and for cases requiring special isolation. Facilities at present 
permit the isolation and care of four different kinds of con- 
tagious diseases at one time, if necessary. 

The Infirmary is under the constant and careful supervision 
of the University Sanitary Committee, the University physi- 
cians, and the Infirmarian who is an experienced trained nurse. 
Five assistant nurses are in residence, and a housekeeper and 
regular servant staff are maintained. 

As the Infirmary is not fully endowed, each student pays 
an annual fee of $10 ($5 per term) which in all cases of ordi- 
nary illness procures for him, without other charge, the neces- 
sary care, including board, nursing, laundry and physician’s 
service. When a special nurse is required an additional charge 
is made. When an illness extends beyond a week, board is 
charged after the first week at the rate which the student 
pays at his usual boarding place. When he is at the Infirmary, 
his board is rebated at his boarding place. Consultations and 
dispensary treatment are given daily between 8.30 and 10.30 
a. m. and from 4.30 to 5.30 p. m. by the University physi- 
cians at the Infirmary without extra charge. Students are 
encouraged to avail themselves of these opportunities so that 
_ minor disabilities may be given early and effective treatment, 
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thus preventing the delay which may lead to more serious 
conditions, and the consequent loss of time from studies. 

Daily reports of admissions and discharges from the In- 
firmary are made to the several administrative offices of the 
University, and in case of the appearance of a contagious 
disease, those students who have been in contact with the sick 
student, are kept under careful supervision, in order to make 
it possible to give early treatment whenever necessary and to 
prevent the spread of the infection 


INFIRMARY REGULATIONS 


1. The Sanitary Committee shall have general control of 
the medical administration of the Infirmary, the care of pa- 
tients, and the relations of physicians or nurses to the In- 
firmary or to each other, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trustees. 

2. A University Physician will be in attendance at the In- 
firmary daily from 8.30 to 10.30 a. m. and from 4,30 to 5.30 
p. m., Sundays from 9.30 to 10.30 a. m. There will be no 
charge for students for consultation and treatment at the 
Infirmary. 

3. Any physician legally registered or licensed to practice 
medicine in the State of New Jersey will be privileged to at- 
tend patients in the Infirmary upon the approval of the Sani- 
tary Committee. Physicians who desire to attend patients at 
the Infirmary will make application to the Secretary of the 
Sanitary Committee. This rule does not apply to physicians 
or surgeons called in consultation by an attending physician. 

4. Every student who becomes ill must report at once to 
the Infirmary for examination by the University Physician. 
If taken ill in his room and unable to go to the Infirmary the 
University Physician should be notified immediately at the 
Infirmary. 

5. Assignments of patients to individual rooms at the In- 
firmary will be made at the discretion of the University Phy- 
sicians. 

6. Should the number of patients at the Infirmary at any 
time become so large as to require the removal elsewhere of 
convalescents to make room for cases of serious illness it 
shall be the duty of the University Physicians to determine 
which patients may with safety be removed in the emergency. 
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7. Only emergency cases will be operated on at the In- 
firmary. 

8. Every patient will be required to leave the Infirmary 
promptly after being dismissed by his physician. 

9. If special nurses are required they will be procured at 
the direction of the University Physician and controlled by 
the Infirmarian and an extra charge of $3 a day made to the 
patient. A charge for special nursing is made for all con- 
tagious diseases. 

10. A special charge of $1 per picture is made for the use 
of the X-Ray machine. 

11. Visitors will be admitted between the hours of 1.30 and 
5.30 p.m. Visitors are not admitted to the contagious ward. 


At the end of each year, a careful statistical study is made 
of the cases of illness which have occurred, for the purpose of 
comparison with records of previous years, and to serve as 
a basis for such action as may seem necessary to correct con- 
ditions that may appear to be in any way contributory to the 
occurrence of illness among the students. 


Lapigs’ AUXILIARY 


Every effort is made to humanize the service for sick stu- 
dents and to give the patients and their visiting parents the 
kind of personal help and attention that is so desirable in 
time of trouble. In this respect, as in others to be mentioned, 
the services of the Ladies’ Auxiliary are invaluable. This or- 
ganization has a membership of nearly six hundred ladies who 
have made themselves responsible for contributions to pur- 
chase for use in the Infirmary, linen, surgical dressings, furni- 
ture, apparatus, and equipment; they have established a fund 
to provide special nursing for boys who cannot afford the extra 
expense; they have collected an endowment fund to meet the 
expenses of the Infirmary when they exceeded the amount 
available from student fees; they have provided and entirely 
maintain a separate building for a nurses’ home, thus releas- 
ing space for sick students; they are engaged in raising a fund 
for a new Infirmary; and they have adopted the plan of 
appointing a visiting committee, the members of which keep 
in helpful touch with patients and visiting parents. The ser- 
vices and generosity of this organization therefore not only 
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help to relieve the University of a heavy financial burden, but 
have also established an atmosphere of personal interest and 
helpfulness in the Infirmary that prevents it from becoming 


institutionalized. 


PART VII 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 
AND ACTIVITIES, PUBLIC LECTURES, 
UNIVERSITY STORE, UNIVER- 
SITY PRESS 
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THE UN IVERSITY LIBRARY 


Ernest Cusnine Ricuarpson, Pu.D., Director 

James THAveER Geroutp, A.B., Librarian 

Henry Bartierr Van Hoesen, Pu.D., Assistant Librarian 
Howarp Seavoy Leacu, A.M., Reference Librarian 
LawrENce Hey, Acquisitions 

G. Vinton Durriztp, Circulation (Acting) and Shelves 
Linn Ruporpn Brancuarp, A.B., B.L.S., Catalogue 
Grorce Mann Peck, A.B., Special Collections 

JANE Wricut, Art Library 

Exste Green, Guyot Hall Library 

Frorence Louise Hurp, Pliny Fisk Library 


Lewis Freperick Prasr, A.B., Curator of the Music Library 

Louis Exrtswortu Laruin, C.E., Curator of the Cook Chess Collection 

JoHn I. Scurr, A.M., Curator of Ex Libris 

Sypnry Ricumonp Taper, A.M., Curator of European War Posters 
Collection 

Cuarrant Rosinson, Pu.D., Curator of Mediaeval Manuscripts 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


HE Library began with the College, Governor Belcher, 
the patron of the College, directing his especial attention 
and interest to it, and leaving to it his collection of 474 vol- 
umes. When the first catalogue was printed in 1760 the Li- 
brary consisted of about 1,300 volumes. It was decimated 
during the Revolution and in 1796 numbered only 2,300 vol- 
umes. It was partly destroyed by fire in 1802. In 1816 it 
numbered 7,000 volumes; in 1839, 8,000; and in 1850 it had 
advanced to 9,313 volumes. In 1868 it contained but 14,000 
volumes, without separate building or librarian. 


Tue CHANCELLOR GREEN LIBRARY 


In 1868 the Elizabeth Fund for the purchase of books was 
created by John C. Green, Esq., and in 1872-73 he erected a 
library building, named in honor of Chancellor Green. The 
Chancellor Green Library building is the working library of 
the University for undergraduates. It contains the standard 
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and latest works, as well as reference books, in all depart- 
ments. In addition it contains the following special collec- 
tions: 

The Charles Ewing Green Alcove.: The alcove facing the 
public entrance to the Chancellor Green Library has been set 
aside as a memorial to Charles Ewing Green, of the Class of 
1860. It contains a memorial tablet erected by Mrs. Charles 
E. Green, and a select library of classical philology. 

The Dizon Memorial, containing books illustrative of cur- 
rent life and thought established by his friends as a memorial 
to William Boulton Dixon, of the Class of 1915. 

The Class of 1883 Library of Political Science and Juris-_ 
prudence, founded and endowed in 1893. 

The Class of 1889 Library of American History, estab- 
lished and endowed in 1899. 


Pyne LIBRARY 


Provision was made on the occasion of the Sesquicentennial 
by Mrs. Percy Rivington Pyne, for a new building with a 
capacity of 750,000 volumes gross, besides administration 
rooms, twenty rooms for instruction and research, a room for 
the exhibition of rare books, and a series of rooms for special 
reading and reference work in History, Political Science and 
Social Sciences. This building forms a hollow quadrangle of 
about 160 feet square, connected with the Chancellor Green 
Library by a delivery room, of 50 by 20 feet, and is fitted with 
modern improvements. On the exterior of the western tower 
gateway are statues of Presidents Witherspoon and McCosh, 
James Madison, Class of 1771, fourth President of the United 
States, and Oliver Ellsworth, Class of 1766, second Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. - 


Tue CENTRAL COLLECTION 
The general collection, which occupies the united buildings, 
consists of 469,506 volumes, including deposits, and 106,093 
unbound periodicals and pamphlets. It includes, in addition 
to those already mentioned, the following special collections: 


SprciaL CoLLECTIONS 


The Autograph-Manuscript Collection, relating chiefly to 
the history of the University. This includes the Pyne-Henry 
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collection, the Abbott papers, the Hunt papers, the Miller 
papers, the Maclean papers, the Russell W. Moore collection 
of Princeton autographs, and others. 

The Morgan Collection of Virgils, presented by Junius S. 
Morgan, ’88. 

The Patterson Collection of editions of Horace, presented 
by Robert W. Patterson ’76. 

The Pierson Civil War Collection, presented by John S. 
Pierson, ’40. 

The Paton Spanish War Collection of newspapers and 
magazines, presented by William Agnew Paton, Esq. 

The European War Collection, including the Strong Collec- 
tion on the Economic Aspects, and the Pitney Collection on 
the International Law Aspects of the war. 

The Princeton University Collection, including the large 
collection of Princetoniana presented by Professor William 
Libbey, 77, the Witherspoon collection, and the Cleveland 
collection. c 

The Class of 1875 Library of English Poetry and Drama. 

The Class of 1878 Library of Chemistry and Engineering. 

The Mrs. J. O. H. Pitney Collection of books on Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomacy, presented by Mrs. John Oliver 
Halsted Pitney. 

The Music Library, founded by Rudolph E. Schirmer, ’80, 
John W. Garrett, ’95, and Lewis F. Pease, ’95. 

The Garrett Collection of Oriental Manuscripts, consisting 
of about 2,400 manuscripts, chiefly in Arabic, but including 
334 manuscripts in twenty-five other languages, deposited in 
the University Library, and including books on law, medicine, 
mathematics, natural sciences, poetry, history, biography, 
geography, travels, rhetoric, grammar, and lexicography, as 
well as works on the Mohammedan religion and the exegesis 
of the Koran. 

The Collection of Cuneiform Documents, consisting of ap- 
proximately 1,200 items founded by M. Taylor Pyne, ’77, 
Junius S. Morgan, ’88, and others; and enlarged by gifts of 
Professor R. E. Briinnow, Robert Garrett, ’97, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, ’79, Russell W. Moore, ’83, M. Taylor Pyne, ’77, 
Wilfred J. Funk, ’09, George W. Gilmore, ’83, and others. 

The Willard Porter Law Library, presented by Mrs. Wil- 
lard Hall Porter and her son, W. H. Porter, Jr., 1903. 
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The Pliny Fisk Statistical Library, presented by Pliny 
Fisk, ’81. 

The Samuel Miller Collection, presented by Samuel Miller 
Breckinridge Long, 1903, in memory of Judge Samuel Miller 
Breckinridge, °50. 

The Bower Collection in History and Literature, from the 
library of Lawrence Foster Bower, ’96. 

The Bergen Collection of rare and choice books, chiefly 
modern, presented by the Rev. G. S. Bergen in memory of his 
son, Ernest G. Bergen, ’95. 

The Ivy L. Lee Collection, on Russia, presented by Ivy L. 
Lee, ’98. 

The Whig Hall Collection, presented by Whig Hall. 

The Clio Hall Collection, presented by Clio Hall. 

The Philadelphian Society Collection, presented by the 
Philadelphian Society. 

The Nelson Collection of New Jerseyana; 2,520 volumes 
and pamphlets relating to the history of New Jersey, pre- 
sented by the Hon. William Nelson, (hon. 1896). 

The Collection of New Jersey Imprints, presented by the 
Hon. William Nelson, (hon. 1896). 

The Collection of Books for the Blind, English, Greek, and 
Latin, printed in American Braille and New York Point. 

The David Paton Collection of Oriental Philology and His- 
tory. (See Semitic Seminary under Seminary and other Spe- 
cial Libraries). 

The Van Deusen Collection of Railroadiana, deposited by 
Edgar Van Deusen, ’92. 

The Briinnow Collection of Oriental Studies, the library of 
Professor R. E. Briinnow, presented by several trustees and 
other friends. 

The Magie Collection, the law library of Chancellor Wil- 
liam Jay Magie, °52, presented by William Francis Magie, 
"79, and Henrietta Oakley Magie. 

The William Agnew Paton Library, presented by David 
Paton, ’74, in memory of his brother. 

The Frothingham Collection of Literature on Revolutionary 
Communism. 


Special collections, other than books or manuscripts are: 


The Hutton Collection of Death Masks, consisting of 81 
masks, presented by Laurence Hutton, (hon. 1897). 
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The Hutton Memorial Collection, consisting of 801 books, 
together with autographed portraits, paintings, etc., from the 
library of Laurence Hutton, (hon, 1897), left by him to trus- 
tees to be put in some safe place for a permanent memorial 
and presented by them to the University. 

The Meirs Collection of Cruikshankiana, consisting of 894 
volumes, with 695 broadsides, original water color drawings, 
oil paintings, autograph letters, etc., presented by Richard 
W. Meirs, ’88. 

The Lytle Collection of European War Relics, collected by 
Ridgeley Lytle, ’13. 

The Robertson Collection of European War Relics, first 
deposited by Malcolm Robertson, *15, and lately presented to 
the Library by his father, Dr. Victor H. Robertson. 

The European War Posters Collection, presented by Ben- 
jamin Strong (hon. 1918), John W. Garrett, 95, Sydney R. 
Taber, ’83, and others. 

The Strong Collection of Emergency Currency of the Euro- 
pean War, presented by Benjamin Strong (hon. 1918). 


SEMINARY AND Otruer SpreciAL LIBRARIES 


Certain rooms in the Pyne Library Building are available 
for the use of seminaries. Several have been assigned and 
provided with special libraries, partly by loan from the main 
collection, but chiefly by special endowment and purchase. 
The. following have been established: 

The Philosophical Seminary. Founded by Mrs. C. B. Alex- 
ander (ethics), and by the Class of 1882 (logic and meta- 
physics). Location: southeast corner, first floor. 

The Economics Seminary. Founded by the Class of 1888. 
Location: southeast corner, first floor, and fifth floor. (See 
also The Pliny Fisk Statistical Library, under Special Col- 
lections.) 

The Political Seminary. Founded by various alumni and 
friends. Location: southeast corner, second floor. 

The Classical Seminary. Founded by a friend of the Uni- 
versity. Location: southwest corner. 

The English Seminary. Founded and supported by Charles 
Scribner, ’75. Location: northwest corner, first floor. 

The Romance Seminary. Founded by the Class of 1890. 
Location: adjoining the south stack. 
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The Mathematical Seminary. Founded by John L, Cad- 
walader, ’56; Professor M. Allen Starr, M.D., LL.D., ; 
David B. Jones, ’76; Thomas D. Jones, 76; Chandler W. 
Riker, 76; and the Hon. Adrian Riker, ’79. Location: north- 
west corner, second floor. 

The Historical Seminary. Founded by Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Taylor Pyne in memory of Robert Stockton Pyne. Location: 
southeast corner, second floor. 

The Germanic Seminary. Founded by the Class of 1891, 
and including the library of Professor Willard Humphreys. 
Location: adjoining the south stack. 

The Semitic Seminary, including the Paton Collection of 
Oriental Philology and History. Location: north stack, west 
tower, fifth floor, and room adjoining. 


DEPARTMENT LIBRARIES 


These are libraries selected from the general collection, and 
kept in proximity to the corresponding laboratories. The fol- 
lowing are organized: 

Art; the Marquand Collection, presented by Professor Allan 
Marquand, ’74. Art Museum. 

Astronomy. Observatory of Instruction. 

Biology (including Botany and Zodlogy); founded by 
Charles W. McAlpin, ’88, and supported largely by Mr. Mc- 
Alpin and the Frank Hartley Memorial Fund. Guyot Hall. 

Geology and Palaeontology. Guyot Hall. 

Physics; the Brackett Library, presented by Sieehat S. 
Palmer, David B. Jones, ’76, and Thomas D. Jones, 776. 
Palmer Physical Laboratory. 


Usk oF THE LIBRARY 


The Library is open from 8 a. m. to 10 p. mM. on weekdays 
and, for reference use, from 12 m. to 5 p. mM. on Sundays dur- 
ing term time. In vacation it is open on weekdays from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Books may be drawn by officers and students of the Uni- 
versity and Theological Seminary, and by any person properly 
introduced. Periodicals and new books in the Dixon collec- 
tion are loaned for one week. Other books are loaned to 
undergraduates for two weeks, to Fellows and graduate stu- 
dents for four weeks, and to officers for any reasonable time. 
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All books may be renewed when due, unless wanted by other 
readers. 

Fines are charged at the rate of two cents a day on all 
books kept over time. If an overdue book is wanted at the 
Library it may be sent for and a charge of ten cents madc 
for messenger. Postal cards are sent as a reminder of books 
overdue only when the books are wanted by others. No books 
may be drawn while there are unpaid fines. 

A pamphlet manual of rules and directions is issued free of 
charge. | 


Tue Harr LisrRarigs 


The American Whig and Cliosophic Societies and the Phila- 
delphian Society have turned over a large part of their books 
to the University Library, but each has in its own building a 
convenient working library. 


Tue THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY 


Students of the University are allowed to use the library 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary, which contains 111,550 
volumes, in two buildings. The one, the general library, is 
open for consultation and loan of books from 9 a. Mm. to 4 
p. M. and from 7 to 10 p. mM. on week-days. The other, the 
reference library, is open every week-day from 9 a. M. to 
5 p. M., and from 7 to 10 p. mM. On Saturday, in both build- 
ings, the hours are from 9 a. M. to 1 p. M. and from 2 P. M. to 
onPe M. 


. SuMMARY OF LIBRARIES 
ME BG ee OTA ie hy alate adie he ee oS 6 8 3 469,506 


EMBETTER PICGI€ We sce. ae aes Ne oss te «a 5,000 
imemorical seminary Library 22)... 1TT550 


Total (exclusive of pamphlets and duplicates)... 586,056 
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RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND ACTIVITIES 


The President of the University is the responsible center 
of the religious activities of the University, having direct 
charge of the chapel services, while the executive details are 
ordinarily cared for through the Board of Directors and ofh- 
cers of the Philadelphian Society in Murray-Dodge Hall. 


Tue PHILADELPHIAN SociETY 


This Society was founded in 1825. From it, in 1877, went 
the group of students who established the Student Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A., out of which has sprung the World's 
Student Christian Federation. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions also was started by members of 
the Society. 

Murray Hall, erected in 1879 from a bequest left for the 
purposes of the Society by Hamilton Murray, of the Class of 
1872, contains an auditorium and a room for general social 
and business purposes. Dodge Hall, connected with Murray 
Hall by a cloister, is the gift of the late William E. Dodge, 
and his son, Cleveland H. Dodge, of the Class of 1879, in 
memory of the late W. Earl Dodge of the same Class. The 
privileges of the building are extended to all students of the 
University, irrespective of their relations to the Philadelphian 
Society. 


I. Rezticrous Courses AND LECTURES 


A very complete series of courses covering the different ap- 
proaches to the field of religion is ordinarily presented to the 
undergraduates of the University and voluntary courses in 
the History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, the 
Literary Study of the Bible, the Scientific Approach to Chris- 
tianity, the Old Testament, the New Testament, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Social Service, and the general problems of morality and 
character, have been offered, and a special series of open lec- 
tures on the Fundamentals of Christianity has been established. 


II. Rexniagious Worsuipe 


Divine Service is held in Alexander Hall cach Sunday morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock, at which attendance is required. An in- 
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formal vesper service is held in Murray-Dodge Hall on Sun- 
day evenings at 7.15. 

A service is held each week-day morning in Murray-Dodge 
Hall from 10.00 to 10.15 at which attendance is voluntary. 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion is celebrated by the 
President of the University in Murray-Dodge Hall twice dur- 
ing each college year—in the fall and during the spring term. 

Any student may register for Sunday attendance in one of 
the town churches, and his presence there will be credited in 
place of attendance at the University Service. 


III. Directors anp OFFICERS 
The directors and officers of the Philadelphian Society are: 
Boarp or Directors 


John Grier Hibben 82, Ha-Officio Charles E. Beury ’03 
John McDowell ’94, Chairman Norman B. Tooker, M.D., ’06 


Paul Matthews ’87 Timothy N. Pfeiffer ’08 

Robert E. Speer ’89 Cleveland EK. Dodge ’09 
Tee alter °89 John Colt 714 

Robert Garrett ’97 George W. Perkins 717 

Christy Payne ’95 Charles W. McAlIpin ’88, 

Ralph W. Harbison ’98 Treasurer 


General Consulting Secretary 
S. M. Shoemaker 716 


Associate Secretaries 


Donald W. Carruthers 715 
Charles H. Haines 721 


Tue St. Pavut’s Society 


The St. Paul’s Society is composed of students who are 
connected with the Episcopal Church. Trinity Church, 
Princeton, is responsible for its existence and has had a Stu- 
dent Pastor on the campus for twenty years. 

The aim of the Society is worship, Christian education and 
work. The Parish Church is the center for worship, week-day 
as well as Sunday; Christian education is provided for by con- 
ferences dealing with Christian subjects, Confirmation classes, 
and other classes formed for instruction; work is carried on in 
the Parish and in several missions near Princeton, The So- 
ciety codperates with the Philadelphian Society on matters of 
social welfare. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES 


TRASK LECTURES 


The income from $10,000, presented by the late Spencer 
Trask, of the Class of 1866, is available to secure the ser- 
vices of eminent men to deliver public lectures before the 
University on subjects of special interest. 


STAFFORD LITTLE LECTURESHIP ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Founded in 1899 with a gift of $10,000 by the late Henry 
Stafford Little, of the Class of 1844. At the suggestion of 
the donor, the Hon. Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the 
United States, was invited to deliver before the students of 
the University “such lectures as he might be disposed to give 
from year to year,” and until his death in 1908 Mr. Cleveland 
was the Stafford Little Lecturer. Since that time it has been 
customary to have a different lecturer every year. 

The Stafford Little Lectures are published by the Prince- 
ton University Press. 


THE LOUIS CLARK VANUXEM FOUNDATION OF 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

A bequest of $25,000 under the will of Louis Clark Van- 
uxem, of the Class of 1879. By direction of the executors, the 
income of this foundation is to be used for a series of from 
four to six public lectures before the University annually, at 
least one half of which shall be on subjects of current scientific 
interest. The lectures are to be printed and distributed among 
schools and libraries generally. They are published annually 
by the Princeton University Press. 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY 


Established in 1914 by the Board of Trustees as an annual 
course of university lectures on the Nature of Christianity or 
on the History and Literature of the Bible, to be given each 
year by a scholar of recognized ability and learning. 


THE ALBERT PLAUT CHEMICAL CLUB FUND 


Established in 1912 with a gift of $5,000 by Mr. Albert 
Plaut, of New York. The income is to be used for the benefit 
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of the Chemical Club, and primarily for providing lectures 
before the club by men of distinction in the field of industrial 
chemistry or a related science. 


THE CYRUS FOGG BRACKETT LECTURESHIP 


Established in 1921 by the Princeton Engineering Associa- 
tion in memory of Dr. Cyrus Fogg Brackett, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Electrical Engineering in Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

A series of lectures is given during the college year on 
technical subjects by eminent engineers and scientists. 


LecturEs—1921-1922 
1921 
December 1 Samuet Insutz, Esquire, 
President, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Production and Distribution of Electric Energy 
in the Central Portion of the Mississippi Valley.” 


1922 
January 10 Josep B. McCat1, Esquire, 


President, The Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Public Policy and Industrial Relations.” 


February 21 Joun W. Lies, Esquire, 
Vice-President, New York Edison Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


“leonardo da Vinci—“Artist, Natural Philosopher, 
and Engineer.” 


March 15 Cuartes L. Enear, Esquire, 
President, The Edison Electric Alumina Company 
of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Influence of the Executive Upon the Engineering 
Practice of the Public Utility.” 


April 4 Joun A. Brirron,-. Esquire, 
Vice-President, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California. 


“Pacific Coast Public Utility Development.” 
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April 25 Dr. N. E. Loomis, 
Standard Oil Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


“The Petroleum Industry.” 


May 9 Cot, Witt1am C, SPRUANCE, 
Vice-President, EK, I. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


“Some of the Personal Problems of a Graduate Engi- 
neer.” 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY STORE 


The Princeton University Store is a cooperative association, 
membership in which is open to all students and other mem- 
bers of the University upon the deposit of a small fee. The 
store deals in textbooks used in the University, stationery, 
athletic goods, Princeton souvenirs, confectionery, etc. ‘The 
members of the store have the privilege of purchasing at a 
discount from the regular retail price and in addition receive 
a yearly dividend based on the total amount of their purchases. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Princeton University Press, whose building was erected 
and equipped by Charles Scribner, of the Class of 1875, is 
organized under the act providing for “‘associations not for 
pecuniary profit,’ and its objects, as set forth in its charter, 
are “‘in the interests of Princeton University to maintain and 
operate a printing and publishing plant for the promotion of 
education and scholarship, and to serve the University by 
manufacturing and distributing its publications.” It also pub- 
lishes several periodicals and does considerable printing for 
individuals and institutions in addition to the work furnished 
by Princeton University. 

To date its list of book publications comprises more than 
one hundred volumes. They may be obtained from any book- 
seller or direct from the publishers and a complete catalogue 
may be had by addressing the Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. Its books are all published in England by 
the Oxford University Press. 


PART VIII 


EXPENSES, ALLOTMENT OF. ROOMS, UNIVER- 
SITY DINING HALLS, UNIVERSITY BILLS, 
PRIZES, REMISSION OF TUITION, SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS, MINISTERIAL AND CHAR- 
ITABLE FUNDS, STUDENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
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ESTIMATE OF ANNUAL EXPENSES 


HE table given below contains average minimum, medium, 
and maximum estimates of the necessary expenses for 
one year of an undergraduate student occupying an unfur- 
nished room in a dormitory. These estimates do not include 
matriculation and graduation fees, laboratory fees for courses 
in Chemistry and Physics, apparatus deposits, Hall dues, cost 
of books, clothing, furnishing for rooms, traveling and vacation 
expenses, and incidentals. 


Min. Med. Max. 


*Board, 36 weeks at $8.00 per week...... $288.00 $288.00 $288.00 
MERRIER 5 Sha ck, « ooo bless She alele 0 wie aes sa sie 300.00 300.00 300.00 
Se TR i a et 35.00 115.00 250.00 
PeeMOULAQHT. 02 wos hae tiles sees o's -.. 26.00 47.00 56.00 
NUE LCOS oo ha dle s 25s apse ieee soe «5 een 5.00 5.00 5.00 
MUTIMECO Wetec siac cere tte « » «> o's, 0% 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Department of Physical Education fee... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Beets eh WEEKS) ah cin goes cee so wicyes ogi 36.00 36.00 36.00 











$710.00 $811.00 $955.00 


SPECIAL FEES 


A matriculation fee of $5 is payable on 





Matriculation Fee. 
matriculation. 

Graduation Fee.—A graduation fee of $12 is payable in sec- 
ond term of the senior year. 

Laboratory Fees.—A fee of $5 per annum is charged for 
the courses Physics 101, 102, and Physics 201, 202. A fee of 
$7.50 to $18.00 per term is charged for courses in Chemistry 
involving laboratory work (use of the Chemical Laboratory 
one afternoon per week, $7.50 per term; two afternoons per 
week, $13.00 per term; three afternoons per week, $18.00 
per term). 

Apparatus deposits.—Students pursuing laboratory courses 





* Freshmen and Sophomores are required to board at the University Dining 
Halls. For reduction of the cost of board see under Bureau of Appointments 
and Student Employment. 

+ Remission of tuition is granted under certain conditions to students need- 
ing assistance. See under Remission of Tuition, 

tSee under Allotment and Rental of Rooms. 
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are required to make deposits to cover cost of apparatus in- 
jured or destroyed. At the end of each term any balance in 
favor of the student is placed to his credit on the bill for next 
term. The deposits are: 

General Physics $5.00; Chemistry, $10 to $15 each course 
(two terms); Geodesy, freshmen Second Term $10, sopho- 
mores, Second Term $15, juniors, both terms $10, seniors, First 
Term $5. ; 

Students taking courses in Graphics will require a drafting 
outfit costing from $18.00 to $25.00. 


ALLOTMENT AND RENTAL OF ROOMS 


A list of dormitory rooms with their rental prices may, on 
application, be obtained from the Office of the Treasurer. 

I. Rooms will be assigned members of the University for 
occupation during the following academic year between the 
15th of May and Ist of June of each year. 

II. This assignment will embrace: 

(a) All rooms occupied by students whose connection with 
the University will terminate at the end of the academic year. 

(b) The rooms of all seniors, whether with room-mate or 
not (unless the room may be retained by a graduate or for a 
brother, as elsewhere provided in the rules). 

(c) All rooms for which the lease has not been properly 
renewed. 

III. An allotment may also take place at the close of the 
first term of each academic year for the purpose of assigning 
such rooms as may then fall vacant. 

IV. (a) The assignment of rooms will in all cases not 
herein specially excepted take place in such a manner that 
specific room shall be assigned by lot. 

(b) The rooms to be assigned are classified according to 
the amount of their rental, without heat and light, in eight 
groups. The rental in all cases includes the necessary paint- 
ing, papering, etc. pe 

(c) The applicants for rooms will be divided into corre- 
sponding groups, each applicant being required to inform the 
Treasurer in writing before the 10th of May, or the 20th of 
January, as the case may be, both of his intention to enter the 
drawing and of the group in which he wishes to be placed. ~ 
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Every applicant for a room shall agree beforehand, and 
shall be required, to take the room which may be assigned to 
him by lot in the group in which he has made application. 

(d) Each drawing will begin with the first group and pro- 
ceed from that group successively through the several higher 
groups. Any applicant who does not obtain a room in the 
group to which he first asked to be assigned may be allowed 
to draw in the next higher group. 

(e) If there be any rooms remaining unassigned after a 
drawing such rooms may be assigned by subsequent allotment 
at such time before the end of the year or of the term as the 
Treasurer may appoint; such supplementary allotment to be 
_ made under the same rule as the principal allotment with this 
exception, that the rooms disposed of by means of it may be 
classified in the same way or not, at the discretion of the 
Treasurer. . 

(f) a. Priority in the drawing will be determined by the 
length of time the applicants have-been members of the Uni- 
versity. The first drawing will include the names of all appli- 
cants who have been members of the University for more than 
one year. A second drawing will include the names of all ap- 
plicants who have been members of the University for one 
year or less. 

b. If the application for a double room is signed by stu- 
dents who have been members of the University different 
lengths of time, it will be classified and placed in the drawing 
in which the student who has been a member of the University 
the shortest length of time would be placed. 

a. On or before the 5th day of May there will be 
drawn by lot from all single and double rooms available for 
occupancy in the fall, accommodations for 150 entering fresh- 
men, equitably distributed among the several groups accord- 
ing to rental. 

b. The Registrar of the University will send to all candi- 
dates for admission to the freshman class, who have been ad- 
mitted at the June examinations, a statement of the location 
and number of rooms reserved throughout the dormitories for 
the use of freshmen, together with the rental to be charged in 
each case. The student to whom a room may be allotted is 
under no obligation to purchase furniture which may have 
been allowed to remain in the rooms as the property of the 
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former occupant. Accompanying this statement will be a form 
of application blank which may be filed with the Treasurer 
at any time prior to July 23, upon which the entering student 
may indicate in what group he desires to draw for a room and 
whether, in the event of his failure to draw a room in the 
group first chosen, he is willing to enter his application in 
the next higher group. 

(h) Double rooms are separately classified and allotted in 
accordance with the above regulations. Only such suites as 
consist of a study and two bedrooms are considered double 
rooms within the meaning of this clause. No double room can 
be assigned to a single individual, nor is it within the privilege 
of any single individual to draw for a double room. Every ap- 
plication for a double room must contain the names of two 
persons who intend to occupy the room together and who 
undertake to be jointly responsible for the rent of the same. 

(7) Whenever for any reason one of the occupants of a 
double room is permitted or obliged to cancel his room lease, 
the remaining occupant must vacate the room at the end of the 
current academic term, unless he agrees to pay the whole rent, 
or provide a room-mate. 

V. (a) The tenure and liabilities of those to whom rooms 
are assigned under these rules shall be the tenure and lia- 
bilities expressed in the following lease, which must be signed 
in the case of each room allotted by the student who is to 
occupy it, and by his parent or guardian. This lease must be 
signed and delivered to the Treasurer in each case within ten 
days of the allotment, except in the case of new students, pro- 
vided for under Rule 4g. 


This agreement, made the day of 19 be- 
tween the Trustees of Princeton University and 

Witnesseth that the said Trustees of Princeton University do 
hereby lease unto the said 
Room No. in the Entry of to hold for the 
University year 19 , paying therefor during the said term unto 
the said Trustees of Princeton University the yearly rental of 
$ in two equal payments, to be made the one within the first 
four weeks of the first term of the University year, the other within 
the first four weeks of the second term of the University year. 

By signing this lease the said Trustees do not become responsible. 
for the furniture of the occupant of the room. 

Furniture left in a room after the expiration of the lease remains 
at the owner’s risk, 
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This lease is made on the express condition that it may be termi- 
nated by the said ‘Trustees through their representative. 
Tue ‘Trustees or PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
BY 5 o> 5 Re ik ERs 9 ohana Treasurer 
Parent 


Guardian 
Sn ae ba diol aie'o: 5 lat ee SY Student 

(b) Any occupant of a college room may retain his room 
until the end of his undergraduate or graduate course, pro- 
vided he annually notify the Treasurer of his intention of re- 
taining it and sign a new lease before the 1st of May; other- 
wise his room will be considered vacant and will be included in 
the next allotment. In case an original occupant of a double 
room be left without a roommate at the end of the academic 
year, he may retain his lease year by year for the balance of 
his college course on condition of naming another student of 
the University who will become joint lessee with him for this 
period. Every double room shall go into the drawings after 
all those to whom the room was originally assigned have left 
the University either through graduation or otherwise. 

(c) The right to occupy a room is not transferable and 
terminates with the expiration of the lease. Any attempt on 
the part of the occupant of a college room to sell or transfer, 
directly or indirectly, his right of occupancy will be deemed a 
fraudulent transaction. The penalty for violating this rule 
will be forfeiture of the room by the new lessee. 

(d) The occupant of a college room shall deposit with the 
Controller the sum of 50 cents for each key to his room that 
may be furnished him by the University; and all amounts 
paid under this clause will be refunded upon return of the 
key or keys furnished. 

VI. (a) The seller and buyer of furniture in rooms al- 
lotted to students now in college will be required to file in 
the office of the Controller on or before June 15, a statement 
signed by each of the students concerned and by their parents 
or guardians, to the effect that they have agreed upon a mutu- 
ally satisfactory price for such of the furniture as the buyer 
is willing to purchase. In the absence of such an agreement 
being filed on or before June 15, the owner of the furniture 
will be notified to remove it immediately. If this notice is not 
complied with, the furniture will be sold by the University 
authorities. 
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(b) If any of the rooms drawn and held in reserve for 
the next incoming freshman class contain furniture, the owner 
of the furniture will be informed that it must be removed not 
later than the day in September when the dormitories are 
opened for occupancy; unless the freshman to whom it is 
allotted shall elect to. purchase it at the price fixed by the 
owner, 

VII. No exchange of rooms will be allowed unless formally 
sanctioned in writing by the Treasurer; and then only upon 
terms explicitly stated in a written application signed by both 
parties to the proposed exchange, and not in contravention of 
the spirit of these rules. Such application will be kept on 
file in the Treasurer’s office. 

VIII. When rooms are vacated during a term, the rent must 
be paid until the end of the term. An occupant of a college 
room who expects to be absent on leave for a term may be’ 
released from the obligations of his lease, provided he notify 
the Treasurer before the beginning of the term during which 
he expects to be absent, and give up the room; but no abate- 
ment or drawback of room rent will be allowed for any period 
less than a term, except in special cases to be stated in writ- 
ing, and by permission of the Treasurer. 

The Faculty of the University is directed to suspend or 
expel every student that may be found guilty of breaking or 
evading these rules or of injuring or interfering with the per- 
son or property of his successor in a room; or of aiding or 
abetting another in- such transgression, evasion, injury, or 
interference. The Faculty and all its officers are instructed 
to take the utmost pains, by ordinary or extraordinary means, 
to discover such offenders and prevent such offences. 

The Faculty is further instructed to report, with the evi- 
dence discovered, the names of any graduate or outsider that 
may be guilty of such offenses to the Committee on Grounds 
and Buildings; and said committee is authorized and directed 
to procure legal counsel, and when the evidence seems to 
justify it to take appropriate legal proceedings against any 
and every offender before a court of law. 
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THE UNIVERSITY DINING HALLS 


Freshmen and sophomores are required to take their meals 
at the Dining Halls. Juniors and seniors who belong to up- 
perclass clubs eat at those clubs, while non-club men eat either 
at the Dining Halls or at private boarding houses approved by 
the Controller. The buildings contain five large dining rooms, 
two of which are assigned to freshmen, two to sophomores, 
and one to upperclassmen. There is no fixed seating arrange- 
ment and students are encouraged to eat at any table, in their 
respective rooms, at which they happen at any particular meal 
to find congenial friends. In addition to the dining rooms, 
each class has a common or lounging room and a billiard room. 

The Dining Halls are subject to constant sanitary inspec- 
tion. The kitchen is fitted with all the best appliances for 
cooking and serving on a large scale, and adjoining are a 
bakery, an ice cream plant, a steam plant and a laundry. The 
Halls are in charge of a salaried manager who reports di- 
rectly to the Controller. The object of the Dining Halls is to 
provide wholesome and abundant food at the cheapest rate 
compatible with proper service, and amid hygienic and at- 
tractive surroundings. The fact that non-club upperclassmen 
are preferring to eat at the Dining Halls rather than make 
their own arrangements is believed to indicate that the board 
provided is better than can be obtained elsewhere. The price 
of board per week is $8.00. Students who are unable to pay 
the full price of board are, as far as possible, given employ- 
ment as waiters at the Dining Halls and thereby earn all or 
part of the price of board. By waiting upon table for two 
meals each day, a student can usually earn his entire board. 
For the third meal, he sits at the table with his classmates. 
Students who wish to secure employment as waiters should 
communicate with the Director, Bureau of Appointments and 
Student Employment, Office of the Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY BILLS 


All university expenses, including board, must be paid in 
advance to the Treasurer of the University. 

Students are required to call at the Treasurer's office in the 
course of the first ten days of each term, and to give informa- 
tion as to their place of boarding, etc., so that their bills can 
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be made out. All bills must be paid within the first four weeks 
of the term. Failure to comply with this rule will deprive the 
students of the privileges of the University until payment is 
made, unless excused by special vote of the Faculty. 

When a student enters the University before the middle of 
the term he shall pay in full the usual charges for that term, 
with the exception of the charges for board; if he enter after 
the middle of the term, he shall pay one-half. For board he 
shall pay in proportion to the time. 

When a student leaves the University, whether voluntarily 
or by dismissal, before the middle of any term, one half of 
the charges for tuition and public rooms for that term will 
be refunded. But in the case of temporary absence and sub- 
sequent return, although the absence be for more than half a 
term, no such rebate will be granted. 

When a student is dismissed from the University for any 
cause, the advance deposit for board, heat, and light, beyond 
the time of dismissal, will be refunded to his parent or guar- 
dian. 

When at the end of the first term the amount of the ad- 
vance deposit proves to be in excess of the sum required to 
defray the board or room bills of any student, the excess will 
be credited on his bill for the next term. At the end of the 
academic year the amounts overpaid by the members of the 
graduating class for board, room rent, heat, and light will be 
refunded by the Treasurer to the student’s parent or guardian, 
The parent or guardian of every undergraduate will be ad- 
vised of the amount of excess to the credit of his son or ward, 
and such amount will be carried over to his credit on the bill 
for the first term of the following year. In case of the with- 
drawal or dismissal from the University of any undergradu- 
ate at the end of the college year, such excess will be refunded 
by the Treasurer to the parent or guardian, when informed by 
the Dean of the College that such undergraduate has been 
withdrawn or dismissed from the University. 
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PRIZES 


ALEXANDER GutTHRIE McCosu Prize.—The interest of 
$1,500 will be given annually to that member of the senior 
class who shall write the best essay in philosophy, including 
psychology, logic, metaphysics, and the history of philosophy. 
Any one of the following subjects may be chosen: The Philo- 
sophical Significance of the Concept of Evolution; The Philo- 
sophical Doctrine of Natural Rights; The Relation of Phi- 
losophy to Poetry. 

The essay must be presented on or before April 7. 


Lynve Depate Prizes—Three prizes, the income of $5,000 
contributed by Charles R. Lynde, Esq., will be awarded by a 
committee appointed by the Faculty, to the three successful 
competitors in a debate held immediately prior to the trials 
for the appointment of intercollegiate debaters. The debaters 
are six in number, three from each of the Literary Societies, 
and are selected by committees appointed by the Societies re- 
spectively from their own members in the Faculty. 


Crass or 1859 Prize.—The interest of $2,000, given by the 
Class of 1859, will be awarded to that member of the senior 
class who shall write the best essay on Joseph Conrad and 
pass the best examination on Carlyle’s Chartism,”’ Ruskin’s 
“Unto this Last,’ and J. S. Mill’s “On Liberty.” The essay 
must be handed in on or before May 31, and the examination 
will be held in June. 

The subject of the essay for the Class of 1923 will be 
Joseph Conrad. 


Grorce Ports Bisite Prizes——The yearly interest of 
$1,000, given in 1867 by Mrs. Sarah H. Brown, expended in 
the purchase of two copies of Matthew Henry’s Commentary 
on the Bible, will be presented to the two best Biblical schol- 
ars of the senior class at the end of their course. 


Lyman H. Arwater Prize 1n Pouiticat Scrence.—This 
prize, being the annual interest on the sum of $1,000, con- 
tributed by the Class of 1883, was instituted as a memorial of 
the Rev. Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Po- 
litical Science. It will be given to that member of the senior 
class who shall have passed the best examination and written 
the best thesis on some subject in political science, to be as- 
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signed by the professors in charge of Jurisprudence and Poli- 
tics. 

The thesis, which must be in scholarly form and legibly 
written, must be in the hands of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Politics by April 1; the examination will 
be held on that day. The subject for the thesis in 1921-1922 
and the basis on which the examination is to be set will be: 
‘Reform of the National Budget. 

Freperick Barnarp Wuite Prizk 1n ARCHITECTURE.—The 
late Mrs. Norman White established in memory of her son, 
Frederick Barnard White, of the Class of 1883, a prize in 
architecture, yielding $40. The prize is open to the entire 
junior and senior classes and to special students who take a 
full schedule of studies. The subject of the essay for the 
year 1921-1922: Civil Architecture in the Hellenistic Period. 
The essay must be presented on or before May 15. 

Crass oF 1869 Prize iN Eruics.—The annual interest of 
$3,000, given by the Class of 1869, will be awarded to that 
member of the senior class who shall pass the best examination 
in ethics and write the best essay. ‘The subject of the essay 
for the Class of 1922 may be chosen from the following: The 
Meaning and Function of Intelligence in Morality; The Moral 
Status of the State; The Meaning of Morality for a Natural- 
istic Philosophy. ‘The essay must be presented on or before 
May 10. 

C. O. Jouine Prize 1n AmMeErRiIcAN Pouiticat History.— 

The sum of $100 will be awarded annually at Commence- 
ment to that member of the graduating class who shall have 
maintained a creditable standing in the subject of American 
history, and who shall have submitted the best written dis- 
sertation. The subject of the dissertation for the year 1921- 
1922 is: The Presidential Campaign of 1916. 

The dissertation must be at least 5,000 words in length 
and must be accompanied by a bibliography of the subject. 
Specific references to the sources used must be given through- 
out. To be presented by April I. 

The prize will be awarded by the professor or professors 
in charge of the Department of American History. 

Tue New York Herartp Prize.—The yearly interest of 
$1,000, presented by James Gordon Bennett, Esq., will be 
given to that member of the senior class, or to the special stu- 
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dent of satisfactory standing, who shall have taken for both 
terms of senior year at least two of the courses given by the 
Departments of History and Politics, and of Economics, and 
at least one course in English literature for both terms, and 
who shall have presented the best thesis in English prose upon 
some subject of contemporaneous interest in the domestic or 
foreign policy of the United States Government. The thesis, 
which must be in scholarly form and legibly written, must be 
in the hands of the Chairman of the Department of History 
and Politics, by April 1. The subject of the thesis in 1922 
will be: The recent Policy of the United States Government 
in regard to the Control of International Cables, 

Cuass oF 1876 Mremoriat Prize ror Desate In PowiticaL 
Scrence.—This prize is to be given annually by the Class of 
1876 to the successful contestant in a debate on a subject of 
current interest in American politics, to be held on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, said prize to be the interest of $2,000. The 
competitors, four in number, one from each class, are to be 
chosen by a vote of their respective classes, 


Puito SHERMAN Bennetr Prize 1n PoriticaL ScIENCE.— 
The interest of the sum of four hundred dollars, the gift of 
the late Philo Sherman Bennett, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
will be given to that member of the senior or junior class of 
the University who shall write the best essay discussing the 
principles of free government. The essay must be in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Department of History and Politics by 
April 1. 

The subject for the year 1921-1922 is: Freedom of Speech 
in War Time. 

*Spencer Trask Desatina Funp.—The interest of $3,000, 
given by the late Spencer Trask, Esq., of the Class of 1866, 
has been used to promote debating. One third of the interest 
has been awarded to the best debater in the trials for the in- 
tercollegiate debates with Yale and Harvard; one third for 
library books used in connection with debating; and one third 
for general debating expenses. 

Prizz 1x American History, EsTaABLIsHED BY THE SOCIETY 
oF CotonraL Wars IN THE State OF New Jersey.—The sum 
of $50 will be awarded each year to that undergraduate of 
Princeton University who shall have submitted the best writ- 





* There is at present no income from the Spencer Trask Debating Fund. 
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ten dissertation upon some subject of American Colonial his- 
tory assigned by the Department of American History, 

The dissertation must be at least 5,000 words in length and 
must be accompanied by a bibliography of the sources used. 
Specific references to the sources must be given throughout. 

Dissertations in competition must be in the hands of the 
Registrar before April 1, and must be submitted anonymously. 
The names of the authors should be enclosed in sealed enve- 
lopes and attached to the dissertations. 

The prize will be awarded by the professor or professors in 
charge of the Department of American History, and the de 
cision will be announced at Commencement. 

The subject for the year 1921-1922 is: The Attitude of 
New Jersey toward British Colonial Policy, 1760-1775. 


GarrRETT Prize on Latin AmMernica.—The sum of $100, the 
gift of John W. Garrett, Esq., of the Class of 1895, will be 
awarded annually, at Commencement, to that member of the 
Princeton undergraduate body who shall have submitted the 
best essay upon some subject connected with Latin America. 

The essay must be at least five thousand words in length 
and must include a bibliography of the sources used. Specific 
references to the sources must also be given throughout. 

The essay must be in the hands of the Chairman of the 
Department of History and Politics before April 1. 

The subject for the essay of the year 1921-1922 is: At- 
tempts at Confederation in Central America. 

Manners Prizes.—The income from an endowment of 
$6,000, the bequest of the late Edwin Manners, Esq., of the 
Class of 1877, is to be devoted annually to the advancement of 
literary and historical studies. 

One half of the income will be awarded annually at Com- 
mencement to that student of the Graduate School who shall 
have submitted the best monograph on the history of New 
Jersey. This monograph must be at least 25,000 words in 
length, and must be accompanied by a bibliography of the 
subject discussed. Specific references to the sources used must 
be given throughout. The monograph must be in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Department of History and Politics 
by April 1. The recipient of the award shall be designated 
“The Nova Caesarea Scholar.” 

The subject for 1921-1922 is: New Jersey under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

Of the other half of the income, a suitable portion shall be 
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expended for a gold medal in the form of a tiger, and this 
medal with the balance of the money will be given annually 
at Commencement to that member of the senior class who shall 
write the best character study or descriptive sketch in prose or 
verse. The manuscripts must be in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Department of English by May 1. By direction 
of the donor, the recipient of the award shall be designated 
“The Winner of the Golden Tiger.” 


LavreNce Hurron Prize 1n History.—The income from 
an endowment of $2,500, given by Samuel Elliott, Esq., as a 
memorial to his friend, the late Laurence Hutton (hon. A.M. 
1897), will be awarded annually at Commencement to that 
student of the University adjudged by the Faculty to have 
excelled in the work of the Department of History. The prize 
is open alike to graduate and undergraduate students. 

CuarLes Ira Youna Memoriat Taster anp Mepau.—A 
memorial tablet to the late Charles Ira Young, of the Class of 
1883, has been placed in the Palmer Laboratory by friends 
of Mr. Young. 

In connection with this memorial, a bronze medal will be 
awarded each year to the student in the University who excels 
in research in Electrical Engineering, the medal to be known 
as the “Charles Ira Young Memorial Medal.” The name of 
the winner of the medal is also to be inscribed each year upon 
the memorial tablet mentioned above. 

Crass oF 1870 Senior aNp Junior ENeusH Prizes.—Of 
the yearly interest of $1,500, one half will be given to the 
best Old English scholar of the senior academic class, and 
one half to the best English literature scholar of the junior 
academic class. 

Woop LrcGacy.—The sum of $150, the income of a legacy 
of Dr. George B. Wood, will be awarded to that member of 
the junior class who shall stand highest for the junior year. 


Junior Orator Meparts ann Macrean Prize.—Four gold 
medals, or books of equal value, will be awarded by a com- 
mittee, appointed by the Board of Trustees, to the four suc- 
cessful competitors in an oratorical contest during Commence- 
ment week. The competitors are eight members of the junior 
class—four from the Cliosophic and four from the American 
Whig Societies—selected by committees appointed by the So- 
cieties respectively from their own members in the Faculty. 

The Maclean Prize, founded by the will of the late Henry 
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A. Stinnecke, Esq., consisting of the sum of $100, will be 
given to that one of the orators chosen by the Literary So- 
cieties from the junior class who shall during Commencement 
week pronounce the best English oration. 

The committee of judges will be composed of a professor of 
English and two graduates of the University not members of 
the Faculty. 


Dickinson Prize.—The Dickinson Prize, founded in 1782 
by the Hon. John Dickinson, of New Jersey, Governor of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, consisting of a medal of the 
value of $60 (or its equivalent in money), will be awarded to 
that member of the junior class who shall write the best dis- 
sertation upon any one of the following themes in logic: The 
Nature and Validity of Inductive Reasoning; The Theory of 
Judgment; The Relation of Fact and Theory. The disserta- 
tion must be presented on or before May 13. 


Tuomas B. Wanamaker ENeuisH Laneuace Prize.—This 
prize, the yearly interest of $1,000, will be given to that mem- 
ber of the junior academic class who shall pass the best ex- 
amination in English philology, and write the best thesis on 
some assigned topic therein. 

Mary CunnincHaM Humpureys Junior GERMAN PrIzEs.— 
Two prizes, of $25 and $15 respectively, established by the 
Jate Professor Willard Humphreys, in memory of his mother, 
Mary Cunningham Humphreys, will be awarded to those mem- 
bers of the junior class who, having taken the regular German 
course for at least two years (all the courses in the Germanic 
Section of the Modern Language Department in junior year 
and either Courses 105, 106 or 201, 202) shall, at the close 
of the second term, pass the best examination on the work 
of the term. 


R. Percy AtpEN Memoria Prizes.—The income of $1,000, 
given by John P. C. Alden, Esq., of the Class of 1907, and 
divided into a first and second prize, will be awarded annually 
to the two members of the junior French course who shall 
submit the best essays on a subject relating to French memoirs. 
The essays must be presented on or before May 15. 

Crass oF 1883 Prizes ror ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL OF 
Science.—Class of 1883 English Prize for Juniors in the 
Bachelor of Science Course:—This prize, the annual interest 
of $1,000, will be given to that member of the junior class, 
a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science, who shall 
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have done the best work in the English studies of the year and 
submitted the best essay on a subject in English literature as- 
signed by the English Department. The subject for the year 
1921-1922 is : The Middle West in Recent Fiction. | 

Crass oF 1883 ENeuisH Prize ror FRESHMEN IN THE CiviL 
ENGINEERING Course:—This prize, the annual interest of 
$1,000, will be given to that member of the freshman class, a 
candidate for the degree of Civil Engineer, who shall have 
done the best work in the English studies of the year, and 
shall have submitted the best essay on a subject assigned by 
the English Department. 


STINNECKE Prize.—The Stinnecke Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1870 by the will of the late Henry A. Stinnecke, of 
the Class of 1861, and was supplemented by a bequest re- 
ceived in 1876 from his aunt, Miss Marie Stinnecke. The in- 
come is divided between the Stinnecke Scholarship of $500 
and the Maclean Prize of $100. 

The Stinnecke Scholarship, of the annual value of $500, 
tenable during the undergraduate course unless forfeited by 
neglect of study, is given every third year “to that person who, 
having entered the sophomore class, passes the best examina- 
tion at the opening of the session in September, in the Odes 
of Horace, the Eclogues of Virgil, and the Latin Grammar and 
Prosody, as well as the Anabasis or Cyropaedia of Xenophon 
and the Greek Grammar.’ Students of the University who 
have been members of the freshman class, as well as new 
students entering the sophomore class, will be admitted to such 
examination. The committee of examiners is appointed by the 
Board of Trustees. 

The next competition for this scholarship will be held in 
the autumn of 1923. 

Crass oF 1861 Prizz.—The interest of $1,200, given by the 
Class of 1861, will be awarded to that member of the sopho- 
more class who shall pass the best examination at the end of 
the year on the elective mathematics of the sophomore year. 

Francis Brippie SopHomore Prize.—This prize, the yearly 
interest of $500, will be given to that member of the sopho- 
more class who shall write the best English essay of the year. 

Crass or 1870 Sopuomore EneuisuH Prize.—This prize, the 
yearly interest of $1,000, will be given to that member of the 
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sophomore academic class who shall pass the best examination 
on the English studies of the year. 

Orance Axtumni AssociATION Prize ScuHo.uarsuip.—This , 
scholarship, which pays the holder $200 per annum, the in- 
come from $4,000, given by the Princeton Alumni Association 
of the Oranges, will be awarded in accordance with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 7 


1. Only those are eligible to compete for this scholarship whose 
parents or family shall at the time of the competition have been 
resident for at least one year in the district of the Princeton Alumni 
Association of the Oranges. They shall present themselves for exami- 
nation at the time of the entrance examinations in September, and 
shall take the comprehensive examinations in the four subjects re- 
quired for admission under the “New Plan” to a course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree. These papers will not be read for the purpose of 
determining the winner until after the candidates have been in resi- 
dence as regular members of the freshman class. 

2. The Faculty shall name as winner of the scholarship that stu- 
dent who stands highest in this examination, and as alternate the 
student who stands next highest. This alternate may become the 
holder of the scholarship in case of the death or removal of the 
winner. 

3. The scholarship shall be retained by its winner during his 
freshman and sophomore years, provided that in his studies he 


-maintains a rank not below the second general group and that he 


does not come under serious discipline for misconduct. 


The last competition for this scholarship was held in the 
autumn of 1921. The next competition will be held in the 
autumn of 1923. Candidates intending to compete for the 
scholarship in any year shall notify the Registrar of their in- 
tention not later than September 10 of that year. 

Tue Princeton Cuivus or PLAINFIELD ENTRANCE PrizE.— 
The Princeton Club of Plainfield, New Jersey, offers a prize 
of $50 annually to the resident of Plainfield or North Plain- 
field who enters the Princeton freshman class with the best 
examination record, provided he enters without conditions and 
remains a student in college in regular standing until the 
Christmas following his entrance. 

Tue WititiamM Lyman Bippte MermoriaL SCHOLARSHIPS: 
The William Lyman Biddle Memorial Scholarships have been 
founded anonymously in memory of William Lyman Biddle, 
of the Class of 1874, with a principal of approximately forty 
thousand dollars, the income of which is devoted to two prize 
scholarships, awarded annually, one to a member of the Junior 
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Class and one to a member of the Senior Class, at Princeton 
University, under the following conditions: 

1. The Scholarships are awarded by a committee con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the University, the Registrar of 
the University and the Dean of the College. 

2. Candidates must have been during their Freshman 
and Sophomore years dependent, at least partially, on their 
own exertions for their financial support. 

3. The basis of award is: 

(a) scholastic standing for the two previous years, and 

(b) the additional standards applied in awarding the 
Rhodes Scholarships, namely, qualities of manhood, moral 
character, instincts of leadership, participation in manly 
outdoor sports.. 

4. The successful candidates shall be known as the Ly- 
man Biddle Scholars and shall conform to the University 
regulations governing the administration of scholarships, as 
printed in the University Catalogue. 


Tue M. Taytor Pyne Honor Prize: Founded in memory 
of M. Taylor Pyne, of the Class of.1877, by his cousin, Miss 
May Taylor Moulton of New York, with an endowment of 
ten thousand dollars. 

The interest of this foundation is awarded annually on 
Alumni Day to that member of the Senior Class who, in the 
opinion of the President of the University, the Secretary of 
the University, and the Dean of the College, has most clearly 
manifested the following qualifications: 

Excellent scholarship, manly qualities, and effective support : 
of the best interests of Princeton University. 

In conformity with the motives leading to the foundation of 
this honor prize, and in remembrance of the life and charac- 
ter of the alumnus whom it commemorates, the University 
awards the M. Taylor Pyne Honor Prize as the highest general 
distinction it can confer upon an undergraduate. 
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REMISSION OF TUITION 


Any undergraduate of insufficient means and of good mental 
ability and serious purpose may apply to the Secretary of the 
University for remission of tuition. This remission is in the 
form of a loan, the recipient being required to sign a note for 
the amount remitted and to subscribe to the following obli- 
gations: 


1. That he holds himself bound to pay this note in full within one 
year from date of graduation or of leaving the University, and if 
not paid within one year the note shall bear interest at 4 per cent 
per annum from said date of graduation or of leaving. 

2. That he give the University successive renewal notes when and 
as requested, 

3. That he keep the University informed of his residence and oc- 
cupation until this note is paid. 

Remission of tuition and renewals are granted for one term 
and subject to the following conditions: 

1. The recipient must be regular in attendance at his colleg2 
exercises and free from serious discipline. 

2. His class standing must not be below the third general group. 

3. His board must not exceed $8.00 a week; and his room, if 
single, must not be above the third group ($87-126, annual rent), nor, 
if double, above the fifth group ($185-230, annual rent). Students 
rooming elsewhere than in the dormitories must not pay more than 
five dollars and fifty cents a week for rent, including light and heat. 


In accepting remission of tuition it is understood that a 
student agrees to devote his best energies to his studies. If 
his work shall appear to suffer by reason of participation in 
extra-curriculum activities, or if his scale of living shall seem 
to be out of proportion to his means, he shall forfeit the re- 
mission of tuition even though he shall have complied tech- 
nically with the rules. . 

Freshmen who have applied before the opening of the col- 
lege and whose testimonials as to scholarship, character and 
need are satisfactory, will be granted remission of one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars from the charge for tuition for the 
first term, on admission to the University. 

Freshmen whose applications are received after the opening 
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of college and students entering from other colleges, whose 
testimonials are satisfactory, will be granted remission of 
ninety dollars from the charge for tuition for the first term. 
Sophomores, juniors, and seniors who have not previously 
applied for remission of tuition but through changed condi- 
tions, find themselves in need of financial assistance, may 
apply to the Secretary of the University, provided they have 
maintained a class standing not below the third general group 
and have complied with other conditions. 

At the opening of the second term freshmen and qualifying 
students who received remission of tuition and maintained a 
class standing in the first or second group during the first 
term will be granted remission of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the second term; those who maintained a class stand- 
ing in the third group will be granted remission of one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars, and, in special cases, those whose 
standing was below the third general group may be granted 
remission of ninety dollars for the second term. 

At the opening of each term sophomores, juniors, and sen- 
iors who have previously received remission of tuition, have 
maintained a class standing not below the third general group, 
and have fulfilled the other conditions, will, on application, be 
granted a renewal, varying in amount from ninety to one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars a term, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the University. : 

Within the first ten days of each term and before their bills 
are made out, applicants for remission of tuition or renewals 
are required to call at the office of the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity for the necessary order on the Treasurer. 

The Secretary of the University is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to remit the full charge for tuition in special cases. This 
will be done only after a personal interview with the applicant. 

Students who have previously held remission of tuition and 
have maintained a class standing in the first or second gen- 
eral group are eligible for University Scholarships in the 
sophomore and higher years. There are 10 A scholarships of 
$300 each for first group men, and 30 B scholarships of $275 
each for second group men. Award is made according to 
seniority of class, except that students eligible for A scholar- 
ships take preference over all others. See under Scholarships. 

For application blanks apply to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The income of the following Scholarships founded between 
1853 and 1902 is now used for University Scholarships. 


In 1853 the Trustees authorized the Faculty to take such 
measures as might seem to them necessary towards securing 
a number of scholarships with a principal of one thousand 
dollars each. Pursuant to this authorization, between 1853 
and 1902 sixty-four scholarships with a principal of one 
thousand dollars each were endowed by John Aitken, E. F. 
Backus, A. B. Baylis, Charles S. Baylis, James Blair, Isaac 
V. Brokaw, Mrs. P. Bullard, Hons. Simon and Donald Camer- 
on (1), Aaron Carter, Jonathan Cogswell, D.D., Roswell 
Colt (3), Stephen Colwell, A. Creswell, Hon. Amzi Dodd (the 
Bloomfield Scholarship), Aaron Fenton, A Friend, A Friend 
(the Henry M. Alexander Scholarship), A Friend of President 
Maclean (the John Maclean Scholarship), Friends of Presi- 
dent McCosh (the James McCosh Scholarship), Hon. Henry 
W. Green, Dudley S. Gregory, Richard T. Haines, Gen. N. 
Norris Halstead, Albert O. Headley, Dr. Hugh L. Hodge, 
Capt. Silas Holmes (5), Hon. John P. Jackson, Peter Jacobus, 
Jacob J. Janeway, D.D., Ladies of the Presbyterian Church 
of Huntington, N. Y., James Lenox (5), Drs. John and 
George Maclean (1), J. D. McCord, Frederick Marquand, 
Members of the Class of 1841, the Class of 1856, Members 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Bridgeton, N. J.,. Mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church of Peekskill, N. Y., 
Members of the First Presbyterian Church of Trenton, N. J., 
Members of the Second Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, 
N. J., George W. Musgrave, D.D., Matthew Newkirk, Dr. 
Samuel H. Pennington, Hon. Nehemiah Perry, Isaac N. Ran- 
kin, Harry E. Richards, M.D., George L. Sampson (the Henry 
J. van Dyke Scholarship), Joseph R. Skidmore, I. S. Spencer, 
Alanson Trask, Joseph N. Tuttle, Hon. John Van Vorst, Wil- 
liam White, and Chandler Withington; and one scholarship 
with a principal of one thousand five hundred dollars was en- 
dowed by Henry M. Flagler. 

During the same period twenty-one memorial scholarships 
with a principal of one thousand dollars each were endowed 
as follows: 
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The Cyrenius Beers Scholarship by Miss Julia Beers, the 
J. S. Bonsall Scholarship by a bequest of Mrs. Susan R. Bon- 
sall, the Albert Dod Brown Scholarship by Mrs. Susan D. 
Brown, the Grace Newcombe Denning Scholarship by Mrs. 
William Moir ($1,500), the Finley and Breese Scholarships 
by a bequest of Samuel F. B. Morse, the Elizabeth Musgrave 
Giger Scholarship by Prof. George M. Giger, D.D., the 
Charles Dickinson Hamill Scholarship by Samuel M. Hamill, 
D.D., the Matthew B. Hope Scholarship by the Trustees of 
the College of New Jersey as an acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices of Professor Hope in raising an endowment of over one 
hundred thousand dollars, the Jeremiah D. Lalor Scholarship 
by a friend, the Harvey Lindsley Scholarship by Mrs. Mary 
R. Matthews, the Newark Scholarship by the will of Henry 
Rogers, the Erza Nye Scholarship by F. Wolcott Jackson, the 
John Joseph Rankin Scholarship by William Rankin, the 
Laurance Field Stevens Scholarship by Herbert B. Stevens, 
the Nathaniel W. Townsend Scholarship by Mrs. Daniel 
Haines, the William Campbell Truesdell Scholarship by War- 
ren N. Truesdell, the Van Sinderen Scholarship by Mr. and 
Miss Van Sinderen, the Robert Voorhees Scholarship by Mrs. 
Susan V. Clark, and the Gertrude N. Woodhull Scholarship 
by Dr. John N. Woodhull. 

In 1913 a bequest of one thousand dollars was received 
from the Estate of Mrs. Mary Hale Chamberlain to endow 
the Hale Scholarship in memory of Titus Hale and Mary H. 


Hale, his wife. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


T'rom the income derived from scholarships founded prior to 
1903 forty University Scholarships have been established: 
ten “A” Scholarships of the annual value of three hundred 
dollars each and thirty “B” scholarships of the annual value 
of two hundred and seventy-five dollars each. During the 
summer these scholarships will be awarded for the first term 
to members of the senior, junior, and sophomore classes who 
have previously received remission of tuition, in accordance 
with the following rules: 

(a) The ten “A” scholarships will be awarded to those 
students whose standing during the previous year was in the 
first general group. If more than ten students are eligible, 
award will be made according to seniority of class. 
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(b) The thirty “B” scholarships will be awarded to those 
students whose standing during the previous year was in the 
second general group. If more than thirty students are eligi- 
ble, award will be made according to seniority of class, ex- 
cept that students eligible for “A” scholarships shall take 
preference over all others. 

University Scholarships are awarded in all cases for one 
term and subject to the following conditions: 

1. The holder must be regular in attendance at his college exer- 
cises and free from serious discipline. 

2, His general group, as shown by his latest semi-annual report, 
must not be below that in which he stood when the scholarship was 
awarded to him. 

3. His college bill for one term for board, room rent, light, and 
heat must not exceed two hundred and seventy dollars. 

4. A University Scholar who has fulfilled these conditions during 
the first term of a college year will receive the scholarship for the 
second term of that year without further action on his part. 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENDOWMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


The undergraduate endowed scholarships described on the 
following pages are of four classes: Ordinary, Regional, War 
Memorial, and War Memorial Prize Scholarships. 


1. Endowment. An Undergraduate Scholarship may be en- 
dowed by the payment to the Treasurer of the University of a 
sum not less than five thousand dollars. Unless otherwise 
specified by the donor the endowment of a scholarship will be 
invested with the general funds of the University and the 
incumbent will receive as his stipend the income of the endow- 
ment at the average prevailing annual rate of interest. 

2. Award. All candidates for scholarships must fulfill the 
entrance requirements of the University. The chief considera- 
tions governing awards are scholastic standing and character, 
and, except in the case of the War Memorial Prize Scholar- 
ships, financial need. In addition, the Rhodes Scholarship 
qualifications are applied in the award of the Regional and 
War Memorial Prize scholarships, namely: 


a. The candidate’s scholastic attainment. 

b. His qualities of manhood, truthfulness, courage, de- 
votion to duty, kindliness, unselfishness, fellowship and sym- 
pathy for and protection of the weak. 
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ce. His exhibition of moral force of character and of the 
instincts of leadership. 
d. His participation in manly sports, 

3. Tenure. Unless otherwise specified by the donor tenure 
is for one year and renewable, subject however to the obsery- 
ance of the regulations hereinafter stated: 

a. A Scholar must be regular in attendance on college 
exercises and free from serious discipline. 

b. A Scholar must maintain a class standing not below the 
third general group. 

ec. A Scholar’s style of living must be free from extrava- 
gance; he may not apply his stipend to pay for his board 
more than the regular charge for board at the University 
Dining Halls, or if a member of a club, more than the regu- 
lar charge at that club for board only; and his room if single 
must not be above the third group as described in the Uni- 
versity Catalogue. 

d, All Scholarships shall be held subject to such addition- 
al rules as may be adopted from time to time by the Fac- 
ulty of the University. 


OrDINARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The scholarships described in the following list may be as- 
signed to students in any undergraduate department of the 
University unless restricted by the donor to some particular 
department or departments. It is customary to assign 
these scholarships, when they become vacant, to undergradu- 
ates who have been members of the University for at least 
one year, and who because of their character, scholastic stand- 
ing, and financial need, are considered most erin to receive 
them. 

For Prther information apply to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Tue Joun W. ArrKEN ScHoLARSHIP: Founded in 1921 by 
John Aitken, of the Class of 1901, with a principal of five 
thousand dollars, in memory of his father, John W. Aitken, of 
the Class of 1869. 

Awarded annually on nomination of the donor, subject to 
the regulations governing the award and tenure of scholarships. 


Tue Noe. Basserr Scuorarsuie: Founded in 1915 with 
a gift of twenty-five hundred dollars, by friends of the late 
Noel Bassett of the Class of 1911, and increased in 1921 by 
his father, Mr. William Robert Bassett, to yield a stipend of 
five hundred dollars annually. By the deed of gift, the right 
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to nominate the incumbent or to recommend the removal of the 
incumbent of this scholarship rests with the committee rep- 
resenting the donors, until 1940. 

Tue Samuet Dwicutr Brewster MeMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded with a gift of six thousand dollars by Mrs. Samuel 
Dwight Brewster in memory of her husband. 


Tuer Ertc BRuNNow Memoriat ScHoLarsHiIP: Founded in 
1920 by the Class of 1920 in memory of Eric Brunnow of 
that Class, who died October 15, 1916. The annual income 
is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Butter ScHorarsuip: Founded in 1892 by William 
Allen Butler, of the Class of 1876, with a gift of one thousand 
dollars, which has since been increased to two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


Tue Joun Reid Currstiz£, Jr., ScHotarsHip: Endowed in 
1913 with the principal of twenty-five hundred dollars, re- 
ceived from the estate of John Reid Christie, Jr., of the Class 
of 1913. The annual stipend is one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

Tue Crass or 1878 ScuotaArsuipes: Dr. John S. Sayre, of 
the Class of*1878, who died in 1899, made Princeton Univer- 
sity his residuary legatee. After creating the Fellowship of 
Applied Chemistry and the Fellowship of Applied Electricity, 
the will directs “the balance of my estate, if any, to be used 
for as many as possible endowed scholarships in the Academic 
(Classical) Department of the University which are to be 
known as the Class of 1878 Scholarships.’> At present there 
are five scholarships of one hundred and forty-five dollars each 
under this endowment. 

THE Crass or 1894 Memoria Funp: Founded in 1919 by 
the members of the Class of 1894 upon the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their graduation from Princeton 
University, and amounting at present to fifty-three thousand 
dollars. 

The income from the Fund is applied to assist de- 
serving students, the extent of the assistance given to be 
within the discretion of the University; provided that in no 
case shall more than $500 be granted to any one student in a 
single year. In administering the Fund preference shall be 
given to descendants of members of the Class of 1894, 
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Tue Crass or 1922 Scuovarsuip: Founded in 1920 by 
the Class of 1922. The annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Crass or 1923 Scuotarsuip: Founded in 1920 by the 
Class of 1923. The annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Joun H. Converse anp Joun W. Converse ScHOLAR- 
sHips (two, an income of one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
each): Founded in 1904 by the late John H. Converse, with 
a principal of five thousand dollars. The privileges of these 
scholarships are to be extended by the Faculty to students 
looking forward to a seminary course and the Christian min- 
istry, the Presbyterian ministry preferred. 


Tue Everetrr Lake Crawrorb, Jr., ScHoiarsuip: Found- 
ed in 1919 with a gift of five thousand dollars by Everett 
Lake Crawford, of the Class of 1901, and Mrs. Crawford, in 
memory of their son Everett L. Crawford, Jr. 


Tue Samvuet Exvriorr Scuorarsuipe: Founded in 1920 by 
the Estate of Samuel Elliott, with an°endowment of five thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. 


Tue Eric Marguanpn Enos Memoria ScHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1920 in memory of Eric 
Marquand Enos of that Class, who died March 20, 1918.. The 
annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Gorpon Forses Memoria Scuovarsuip: Founded 
in 1919, with a principal of ten thousand dollars, by Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Forbes and Mrs. Gordon Forbes in memory of 
Gordon Forbes, Class of 1905. Awarded preferably to a 
student in the School of Engineering or the School of Electri- 
cal Engineering. : 

‘Tue Henry S. Gansevoort Scuorarsuip: Founded in 
1906, with a principal of two thousand five hundred dollars, 
by Mrs. Abraham Lansing, of Albany, N. Y., in memory of 
her brother, Henry S. Gansevoort, of the Class of 1855 and 
increased in 1921 to yield a stipend of $400 annually. 


Tue WititiamM Rome GeEtston ScHo.uarsHiP; with an in- 
come of two hundred and fifty dollars: Founded in 1912 with 
a gift of $5,000 in memory of William R. Gelston, deceased, 
of the Class of 1901, ‘“‘the net annual income thereof to be 
given in each year to such student in the Academic Depart- 
ment of Princeton University regularly matriculated for a 
degree, as the President of the University shall consider to be 
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a person of capacity and worthy character, who gives promise 
of a useful life and is of limited means, such appointee to be 
designated by said President, and such income shall be used 
by such appointee, first in the payment of his tuition fees, and 
the balance shall be used by him in payment of his board and 
other necessary university expenses.” 

Tue ANDREW WHITE GREEN SCHOLARSHIP; with an income 
of two hundred and fifty dollars: Founded in 1905, with a 
principal of five thousand dollars, by the late Cornelius C. 
Cuyler, of the Class of 1879, as executor and sole legatee of 
Andrew White Green. The income is to be used in aiding — 
some needy and deserving student each year through his col- 
lege course; the student to be designated by the President 
or Dean. 

Tue Freperick Wotcorr Jackson ScuortarsuiP: Founded 
in 1905, by a gift of two thousand five hundred dollars from 
Philip N. Jackson, of Newark, N. J., of the Class of 1881. 

THe Tuomas anp Lucy Kaye MermoriaLt ScHOLARSHIPS; 
two, with an income of ninety dollars each: Founded in 1911 
by a bequest of five thousand dollars under the will of John 
William Kaye, of the Class of 1874. 

Tue Racuet Lenox KEenNNEpy Scuo.uarsuip Funp; with 
an income of six hundred dollars: Established in 1888 by Miss 
Rachel Lenox Kennedy, of New York, with a principal of five 
thousand dollars and increased by the donor in 1890 by a 
further gift of ten thousand dollars. The income from this 
fund is used to aid meritorious undergraduates in any depart- 
ment of the University who have maintained high standing in 
their classes. 

Tue E, B. Kenyon Scuorarsuip: Endowed in 1919 with a 
principal of twenty-five hundred dollars from the bequest of 
Mr. Job Kenyon in memory of Edwin Bowne Kenyon of the 
Class of 1895. 

Tue Manton Lone Scuorarsuie: Founded in 1904 by 
Rev. George Wells Ely, of Columbia, Lancaster County, Pa., 
by a gift of one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars and 
real estate in Minneapolis, Minn., and Jersey City, N. J., 
valued at eight thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

This scholarship is open to undergraduates, members of 
either the Academic or Scientific Department, and is intended 
to be given during the entire course to the same student, 
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although appointments or reappointments may be changed by 
the person having the power, in his discretion. The donor 
may, during his life, designate the beneficiary, but in case he 
should not do so on or before October first of each year, then 
the President of the University shall designate the beneficiary, 
selecting a regularly matriculated candidate for a degree, who, 
in his judgment, is a young man of limited means, of worthy 
character and capacity, and who gives promise of a useful life. 
The net income from this scholarship will be used by the bene- 
ficiary for tuition and other necessary expenses, but no more 
than four hundred dollars shall be paid to any one beneficiary 
annually; whatever excess income there may be to accrue to 
the benefit of the fund. The annual stipend is at present three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Tue McCormick Scuoxrarsuip: Founded in 1894 with a 
yift of two thousand dollars by Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
of Chicago. The annual stipend is one hundred dollars. 

Tue Anprew J. McCosHh Memoriat ScHo.arsuips: 
Founded in 1909 with the principal of ten thousand dollars by 
the late Mrs. Alexander Maitland in memory of her brother, 
Andrew J. McCosh, M.D., of the Class of 1877. Preference 
is given to students in the senior and junior classes. At pres- 
ent there are four scholarships of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars each. 

Tue James Hammonp McLean, Jr., SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 with an endowment of five thousand dollars 
by James Hammond McLean, of the Class of 1901, and Mrs. 
McLean, in memory of their infant son, James Hammond 
McLean, Jr. 

Tur S. Sranuore Orris Funp: Professor S. Stanhope 
Orris, who died in 1905, bequeathed to Princeton University 
“the sum of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) as a 
fund, the annual income of which will be divided equally 
among ten needy academic students of good character and 
ability, of diligence in study, and exemplary behavior. No 
candidate for the ministry, however, though needy, studious 
and possessing ability, shall receive help from this fund un- 
less he pledge himself to continue and do continue the study 
of Greek regularly to the end of the university course.” There 
are ten scholarships of one hundred and twenty-seven dol- 


lars each. 
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Tue Susan Breese Packarp MreMortaL SCHOLARSHIP AND 
rHE Francis AppLETON Packarp MermoriaAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded by a bequest of five thousand dollars under the will 
of Professor William A. Packard who died in 1909. “The 
income of these scholarships is to be devoted to paying the 
tuition fees of students in Princeton University pursuing 
courses of study of which the Greek and Latin languages and 
literature shall constitute a substantial part. Students of 
approved scholarship and character who need this aid, and 
such only, shall be eligible to receive the same.” 


Tue JoHn Linn Parton Scuorarsuips: Founded in 1903, 
with a principal of two thousand five hundred dollars, by Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Patton, of Philadelphia, in memory of 
their son, John Linn Patton, of the Class of 1903. 


Tue Rosert Stockton Pyne ScuorarsuiP: Founded in 
1904, with a principal of two thousand five hundred dollars, 
by Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne, of Princeton, in memory of her son, 
Robert Stockton Pyne and increased in 1921 to yield an annual 
stipend of two hundred and fifty dollars annually. 


THe Grorce Brack Rea ScuorarsuiP; with a principal of 
two thousand five hundred dollars: Founded in 1908 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Rea, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., in memory of their 
son, George Black Rea, of the Class of 1904. Preference to 
be given to a student of the Department of Civil Engineering. 


THe Howarp Frank Rotruscuitp MermorraL ScHoLaR- 
soir: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1921 in memory of 
Howard Frank Rothschild of that Class who died January 7, 
1919, 


Tue J. Heniry Smitn Scuoxrarsuies: The bequest of 
twenty-five thousand dollars received in 1922 by the will of 
J. Henley Smith, of the Class of 1863, founding the following 
five scholarships, states that they are to be administered by 
the University regulations governing scholarships; and that 
“they are to be used entirely for the benefit of poor and meri- 
torious students, not as prizes for the rich, open to compe- 
tition.” 

The bequest further states that in providing for the estab- 
lishment of the above Scholarships the donor desires to create 
a sentimental monument in memory of an unbroken line of 
four generations of his family who have received degrees from 
Princeton University. 
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THe JouHNn Bayarp Scuorarsure: Founded in 1922 by a 
legacy of $5000. under the will of J. Henley Smith, of the 
Class of 1863, in memory of his great-grandfather, the Hon- 
orable John Bayard, of Philadelphia, and Trustee of the Uni- 
versity. 

THe JonatHaNn Bayarp SmitH Scuorarsuip: Founded in 
1922 by a legacy of $5000. under the will of J. Henley Smith, 
of the Class of 1863, in memory of his great-grandfather, the 
Honorable Jonathan Bayard Smith, of the Class of 1760, and 
Trustee of the University. 


THe SAMvuEL Harrison SmirH ScHoriarsuip: Founded in 
1922 by a legacy of $5000. under the will of J. Henley Smith, 
of the Class of 1863, in memory of his grandfather, Samuel 
Harrison Smith, honorary Master of Arts, Princeton 1797. 

THe JonatHan Bayarp Harrison SMITH SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1922 by a legacy of $5000. under the will of J. 
Henley Smith, of the Class of 1863, in memory of his father, 
Jonathan Bayard Harrison Smith, of the Class of 1829. 

Tue J. Hentey Smitu ScuHorarsuip: Founded in 1922 by 
a legacy of $5000. under the will of J. Henley Smith, of the 
Class of 1863. 

Tue ExvizasetrH Van Creve Scuorarsuip: Founded in 
1886, by a gift of two thousand dollars, from Hon. Caleb S. 
Green, of Trenton, N. J., of the Class of 1837. In 1912 the 
principal was increased to two thousand five hundred dollars 
by William E. Green, of the Class of 1902. 

‘The scholarship is ordinarily assigned to a student in the 
John C. Green School of Science. 


Tue Watrace ScHorarsuips; (two with an income of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars each): In 1898 Mrs. R. H. 
Allen and Miss Wallace, of Newark, N. J., gave five thousand 
dollars to found two scholarships in memory of their father, 
William C. Wallace, of the Class of 1823, for the benefit of 
needy students. 

Artuur L. Wueeter MemoriaL ScHorarsuie: Founded 
in memory of Arthur Ledlie Wheeler, Class of 1896; to be 
held four years and paying $500. a year during freshman 
and sophomore years, and $400. a year during junior and 
senior years; awarded to that entering candidate who in the 
opinion of the Scholarship Committee most nearly satisfies the 
qualifications required by the Rhodes Scholarships. 
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To these has been added by the Committee, a further re- 
quirement, namely, need of financial assistance, although the 
Scholarship is not limited to applicants needing such assistance. 
For particulars apply to Dr. Charles Browne, Princeton, N. J. 


THe JoHN WITHERSPOON SCHOLARSHIP; with an income of 
one hundred and sixty dollars: J ounded in 1909 by the 
Trustees of the Witherspoon Memorial Association with a 
gift of four thousand dollars, the unexpended balance of a 
fund contributed by patriotic citizens for the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue in Washington, D. C., to President John Wither- 
spoon. 

Tue Wistar Morris Woop anp CHaries Morris Woop 
Scuotarsuip: Founded in 1887, by a gift of two thousand 
dollars from the Rev. Charles Wood, D.D., of Washington, 
D. C. In 1908 the principal was increased to two thousand 
five hundred dollars by the donor. ‘The annual stipend is one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

This fund shall ordinarily in the first instance be given to 
a member of the junior class, or in case no member of the 
junior class answers the conditions, then to any member of 
the lower classes answering them. Conditions: 1. To any 
foreign missionary’s son intending himself to become a for- 
eign missionary; 1. To any student proposing to labor in the 
foreign field; 11. To any minister’s son studying for the min- 
istry. It shall be understood that the recipient of the fund 
must possess and keep up superior scholarship. — 


REGIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Regional Scholarships are founded to assist applicants in 
need of financial aid who are residents of the regions or loca- 
tions specified in the terms of the Scholarships, and who fulfill 
the entrance requirements of the University, maintain good 
scholastic standing, and satisfy the other considerations named 
under the rules governing award and tenure of scholarships. 

They are awarded by the University either (1) upon recom- 
mendation of committees appointed ordinarily by the local 
Princeton Alumni Association covering the region or locality 
designated in any particular Scholarship; or (2) upon nomi- 
nation of the donor, if an individual, during his or her life- 
time, or if an Alumni Association, Class, Club or other group, 
for a period of twenty-five years. At the end of this time, 
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or at the death of the donor, the right of nomination reverts 
and rests with the University, unless otherwise provided. If 
in any year an incumbent is not nominated by October 1, the 
award may be made by the University. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tue A. H. Brawner, Jr., ScHovarsuip: Founded in 1921 
with a gift of ten thousand dollars by Mrs. Ella F. Brawner. 
Open to candidates from the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington who in the opinion of the Scholarship Committee 
most nearly satisfy the qualifications required by the Rhodes 
Scholarships. For particulars apply to the Secretary of the 
University. 

Tue Witi1amM P, anp Marcaret H. Futter Memoriar 
ScuorarsuiP: Founded in 1919 with a gift of ten thousand 
dollars by Mrs. Ella F. Brawner in memory of her parents 
and open to that entering candidate from the State of Cali- - 
fornia who in the opinion of the Scholarship Committee most 
nearly satisfies the qualifications required by the Rhodes 
Scholarships. For particulars apply to the Secretary of the 
University. 

PrincEToN CiuB oF SouTHERN CatirorNniA REGIONAL 
Scuorarsnip: Awarded on the Rhodes Scholarship plan and 
paying $500. a year for four years. For particulars apply 
to Mr. D. S. Hammack, 419 American Bank Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


ILLINOIS 


_ Tue Crype M. Carr Scuorarsuip: Founded in 1920 by 

Mr. Clyde M. Carr, of Chicago, Ill., with a gift of six thou- 
sand dollars. Open to candidates from the State of Illinois, 
preferably of Cook County, who in the opinion of the Schol- 
arship Committee of the Princeton Club of Chicago most 
nearly satisfy the qualifications required by the Rhodes Schol- 
arship plan. For particulars apply to the Secretary of the 
University. 

Tue Princeton Crus or Cuicaco UNDERGRADUATE SCHOL- 
arsHiP: Endowed by the Princeton Club of Chicago and open 
to men in Chicago and upper Ilinois. The loan fund available 
is six hundred dollars for each of the four years of the under- 
graduate course, the holder being permitted to draw on the 
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amount annually as his needs may require with the understand- 
ing that he will sign notes payable at his convenience after 
completing his course. Awards are made by a committee of the 
Princeton Club of Chicago. 

[See also War Memorial Scholarships: The K. S, Good- 
man Scholarship. | P 


MINNESOTA 


PrinceEToN AtuMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE NorRTHWEST 
Scuoutarsuip: Founded in 1920 by the Princeton Alumni 
Association of the Northwest with a gift of five thousand dol- 
lars. Available to candidates from the states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


MississrPrPi 


Tue Lauren E. Rocers Scuouarsure: Founded in 1920 
by Mr. Wallace B. Rogers and his son Lauren E. Rogers of 
the Class of 1920, in memory of the latter’s grandfather 
Lauren C, Eastman, but changed on the death of Lauren E. 
Rogers in 1921 to a scholarship in his memory. Open to can- 
didates from Mississippi. The stipend at present is five hun- 


dred dollars. 


New JERSEY 


PrincetoN AtuMNi AssociaTION or NortHEeRN New JeEr- 
sey ScHoxarsuie: Founded by the Association and open to 
residents of Bergen County, New Jersey, who appear before 
the Scholarship Committee of the Association. The income 
($200) is available during freshman and sophomore years, 
and is awarded annually. 

Tue Witiuam H. Tuompeson Scuorarsurp: Founded in 
1921 by Mr. William H. Thompson of Hightstown, N. J. 
with a gift of five thousand dollars, and open first to candi- 
dates who are citizens of Hightstown, N. J., and secondly to 
candidates who are citizens of Mercer County, N. J. 

[See also War Memorial Scholarships: The R. G. Benson 
Scholarship, the N. R. Fiske Scholarship, and the Warden 
McLean Scholarship Fund. | 


New York 
New York anp Vicinity ScHontarsHiP: Founded in 1918 
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by members of the Princeton Club of New York, and alumni 
of New York, Long Island and Westchester, and open to 
candidates from this region. 

The stipend is $250 for four years, and is awarded by the 
Scholarship Fund Committee, under the Rhodes Scholarship 
plan. 

For particulars apply to Mr. Joseph R. Truesdale, Chair- 
man, 149 Broadway, New York City. 

[See also War Memorial Scholarships: The W. C. Story 
Scholarship. | 


Nortu Dakota 
See Minnesota: Princeton Alumni Association of the North- 
west Scholarship. 
OREGON 
See California: A. H. Brawner, Jr., SCHOLARSHIP. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THe Harorp Kimpaty Memoriat ScuHorarsuie Funp: 
Founded in 1919 by Mr. Walter D. Kimball, Mr. W. Irv- 
ing Kimball, Miss Grace L. Kimball, Miss Emily C. Richards 
with a gift of five thousand dollars in memory of their brother, 
Harold Kimball of the Class of 1909. 

The Scholarship is open to candidates from the schools of 
Philadelphia county or of the territory within a radius of 
twenty miles from the center of Philadelphia, who need the 
financial assistance. 

The Scholarship is awarded by the Princeton Club of Phila- 
delphia subject to the right of the University to designate 
some other method of selection. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. T. Williams Roberts, 
1644 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ture ALGERNON Brooke Roserts MemoriaL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded originally in 1909 by his mother, in accordance with 
a bequest from him of twenty-five hundred dollars, in memory 
of Algernon Brooke Roberts, of the Class of 1896. Increased 
in 1920 by gifts from members of his family to a total of 
twenty thousand dollars, to endow two scholarships open to 
candidates from the district of the Princeton Club of Phila- 
delphia. 
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For further particulars apply to Mr. T. Williams Roberts, 
1644 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[See also War Memorial Scholarships: The Benjamin Bul- 
Jock III Scholarship Fund, The Warden McLean Scholarship 
Fund, the E. T. Van Dusen Scholarship, and the W. R. Beal 
Scholarship. | 


Tue Cuaries D. Spencer ScHuouarsuip: Founded by the 
Princeton Alumni Association of Erie, Pennsylvania, in mem- 
ory of Charles D. Spencer, of the Class of 1908. The Schol- 
arship, which pays to the holder the sum of $250 during his 
freshman year, is open to candidates residing in Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. The award is made by a committee appointed 
by the Princeton Alumni Association of- Erie. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. S. A. Sisson, Secretary, 409- 
10 Marine Bank Building, Erie, Pa. 


Tue Joun A. McGinury Scuorarsuie: Founded in 1916 
from the residuary estate of Mr. John A. McGinley and con- 
tributions of friends. Open to candidates residing in the 
vicinity of Reading, Pa., who have qualified for admission to 
Princeton University, or who are already admitted and have 
shown satisfactory progress. 

By the deed of gift, the committee of award must consist 
of three Princeton alumni appointed by the President or the 
Trustees of Princeton University. 

For particulars apply to Mr. Robert S. Birch, Principal of 
the High School for Boys, 8th and Washington Sts., Read- 
ingen: 

PrincETON AtuMNi AssocIATION oF WeEsTERN PENNSYL- 
vaNtiA ScHoxarsuips: Two scholarships, each paying $250 
per year for four years, are open to members of the graduat- 
ing class in accredited high and private schools within the 
territory covered by the Association, which in general embraces 
Western Pennsylvania. All awards are made on a competitive 
basis, after full investigation by the Scholarship Committee 
of the Association. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. John G. Frazer, 747 Union Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tue Witiram Taytor ScHEIDE MerMorraL SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp: Founded in 1920 by his family in memory of William 
Taylor Scheide of Titusville, Pa. Under the terms of this 
foundation scholarship aid of not less than $250 nor more 
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than $500 annually will be awarded to each of the two candi- 
dates for the Freshman Class from the high schools of Titus- 
ville, Tidioute, Oil City, Warren, and Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
who obtain the highest marks in the June entrance examina- 
tions and at the same time most closely meet the general re- 
quirements of the Rhodes Scholarship plan and who without 
this financial aid would be unable to take their university course 
at Princeton. 


Application for candidacy should be made to the Principal 
of the candidate’s school. 


SoutH Dakota 
See Minnesota: Princeton Alumni Association of the North- 
west Scholarship. 
TEXAS 


Tue NatuHanieL, Ewing Menmorrat Scuorarsuip: Founded 
in 1919 by William K. Ewing, of the Class of 1904, in mem- 
ory of his father, the Hon. Nathaniel Ewing, of the Class of 
1869, with a gift of ten thousand dollars. Open to candi- 
dates from San Antonio, Texas, and to be held four years. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary of the University. 


TENNESSEE 


See War Memorial Scholarships: The C. McG. Tyson 
Scholarship. 


W AsHINGTON 
See California: A. H. Brawner, Jr., Scholarship. 


War MemortaLt SCHOLARSHIPS 


War Memorial Scholarships are founded in memory of 
Princeton men who died in the service of their country, or 
that of the Allies, in the World War. 

They are awarded by the University to applicants in need 
of financial assistance who fulfill the entrance requirements of 
the University, maintain good scholastic standing, and satisfy 
the considerations named under the rules governing awards and 
tenure of scholarships. The right to nominate an incumbent, 
however, rests with the donor, if an individual, during his or 
her lifetime, or if an organization such as an Alumni Associa- 
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tion, Class, Club, or group, for a period of twenty-five years. 
At the end of this period, or at the death of the donor, the right 
of nomination reverts to and rests with the University, unless 
otherwise provided. If in any year an incumbent is not nomi- 
nated by October 1, the award may be made by the University. 


Tue CaMPBELL Exvias Bascock MErMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by Charles M. Jamison of the Class of 1891 
with a gift of five thousand dollars, in memory of his class- 
mate, Captain Campbell Elias Babcock, U. S. A., who died 
in service, June 21, 1917, at Winnetka, III. 


Tue Rice Bassetr War MemoriaL ScHorarsuiP: Founded 
in 1920 by the Class of 1920 in memory of Quartermaster 
(second class) Rice Bassett of the Class of 1920, who was 
killed in line of duty October 9, 1918, in foreign waters. The 
annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Witiiam Ropcers Beat MeEmoriaAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by Mr. James H. Beal of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with a gift of five thousand dollars, in memory of his son, 
Driver William Rodgers Beal, of the Class of 1918, who died 
in service in France, September 9, 1917, as a member of the 
American Red Cross Ambulance Service. 

Open to candidates from the territory of the Princeton 
Alumni Association of Western Pennsylvania. Apply to Mr. 
John G. Frazer, 747 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue ALEXANDER Brown Bett War MeEmoriat ScHoLar- 
sHiP: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1921, in memory of 
Ensign Alexander Brown Bell of that Class who died in ser- 
vice at Portsmouth Naval Hospital October 25, 1918. The 
annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Rospert Grancer Benson MeEmoriaLt SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1919 with a gift of ten thousand dollars by Mr. 
R. D. Benson in memory of his son, Quartermaster Sergeant, 
Master Engineer (junior grade) Robert Granger Benson, of 
the Class of 1915, who died in service in France October 27, 
1918. 

Open to a graduate of any school in Passaic, New Jersey, 
and awarded by a Scholarship Committee selected by the 
founder. For particulars apply to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity. 

Tue ArtHur BLUETHENTHAL ScHo.tarsutpe: Founded with 
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a bequest to the University of two thousand dollars from 
Pilote-Aviateur Arthur Bluethenthal, Croix de Guerre (2 
citations), Class of 1913, who was killed in action in France, 
June 5, 1918. The bequest has been assigned as a Scholarship 
in his memory. 

THE Haroitp Kipper Butkitey MeEmoriaAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1919 with a gift of five thousand dollars by Mr. 
Edwin M. Bulkley in memory of his son, Lieutenant Harold 
Kidder Bulkley, of the Class of 1919, who was killed in line 
of duty, in England, February 18, 1918. . 

Tue Brengamin Buuiock, III, Memoria, ScHorarsHip 
Funp: Founded in his memory in 1919 by friends of Lieuten- 
ant Benjamin Bullock, III, D. S. C., of the Class of 1916, 
who was killed in action in France, September 29, 1918. 

The Fund is open to candidates from the schools of Phila- 
delphia county or of the territory within a radius of twenty 
miles from the center of Philadelphia, who need financial as- 
sistance. ‘The Scholarship is awarded in accordance with the 
principles of the Rhodes Scholarship plan. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. T. Williams Roberts, 
1644 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Lyman Couumns Butter War Memoriat SCHOLAR- 
sH1p: Founded in 1919 with a gift of twenty-five hundred 
dollars by William Allen Butler of the Class of 1876, in mem- 
ory of his son, Lyman Collins Butler, of the Class of 1910, 
who died in service June 20, 1917, in New York City. 

Tue Puinenas Prouty Curystre War Memoriat ScCHOL- 
arsHiP: Founded in 1920 by his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Chrystie, and friends, in memory of Captain Phinehas 
Prouty Chrystie, of the Class of 1912, who was killed in line 
of duty at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, February 6, 1918. ‘The in- 
come for 1921-1922 will be three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

Tue Tinete W. Cursertson MeEMoriAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded with a bequest of five thousand dollars from Lieu- 
tenant Tingle W. Culbertson, Class of 1911, who was killed 
in action in France, October 1, 1918. The bequest has been 
assigned as a scholarship in his memory. 

Tue Weis Braptey Cumines War Memoriat ScCHOLAR- 
sH1p: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1921 in memory of 
Wells Bradley Cumings of that Class, who died in France, 
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June 30, 1918, of wounds received in action. The annual 
income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Georce WititiAM Deitit War Memoria SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920, by the Class of 1920 in memory of George 
William Dell of that Class, who died in France, May 20, 1918, 
of wounds received in action. The annual income is two hun- 


dred dollars. 


Tue Henry Sipney Enrer, Jr., War Memoriat ScHOLAR- 
sHiP: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1920 in memory of 
Lieutenant Henry Sidney Ehret, Jr., of that Class, who died 
in service at Miami, Florida, December 31, 1918. The an- 
nual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Epwarp Exswortn, Jr., War Memoriat SCHOLAR- 
sH1P: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1911 in memory of 
Lieutenant Edward Elsworth, Jr., D. S. C., of that Class, 
who was killed in action in France, October 20, 1918. The 
annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue SamueLt WesstTER Exrwoop War MemoriaLt SCHOLAR- 
sHip: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1920 in memory of 
Cadet Samuel Webster Elwood, who died in service at Fort 
Chelsea Naval Hospital, September 10, 1918. The annual 
income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Newertt Ropney Fiske War Memorrat ScHoLar- 
sHip: Founded in 1920 by his father, Mr. H. N. Fiske, and 
friends, in memory of Captain Newell Rodney Fiske, D. S. C., 
of the Class of 1918, who was killed in action in France July 
15, 1918. 

In awarding the scholarship preference is given first to 
candidates from the Cranford, N. J., High School, secondly to 
candidates from the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
thirdly to candidates from any school in New Jersey. The 
scholarship is awarded on the general principles of the Rhodes 
Scholarship plan. The income for 1921-1922 is four hun- 
dred dollars. For particulars apply to Mr. Dean Mathey, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Tue GitBert Rosertson Gtiorreux War Memorian 
ScuorarsuiP: Founded in 1920 with a gift of five thousand 
dollars from his mother, Mrs. W. L. Glorieux, and his sisters, 
Miss Susan Glorieux and Mrs. Jean Glorieux Drake, in 
memory of Private Gilbert Robertson Glorieux, of the Class of 
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1917, who died in service at Camp Taylor, Ky., October 13, 
1918. 


THe KennetH Sawyer GoopMan Memorrat ScuHorar- 
sHip: Founded in 1920 with a gift of ten thousand dollars by 
Mr. and Mrs. William O. Goodman in memory of their son, 
Lieutenant (senior grade) Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, of the 
Class of 1906, who died in service, November 30, 1918, at 
Chicago, III. 

Awarded preferably to condidates from Chicago, IIl., and 
then to candidates from the West. 


Tue Harotp Imprie War Memorrat ScHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1900 in memory of Lieuten- 
ant Harold Imbrie of that Class, who died in service at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, April 24, 1918. 

Tue Doveras Marsuaty Littteton War Memoria 
Scuotarsuip: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1921 in 
memory of Douglas Marshall Littleton of that Class, who 
died in the diplomatic service in France, January 2, 1919. 
The annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Scotr Harrison Lytt—E War MemoriaL ScHouar- 
sHip: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1911 in memory of 
Private Scott Harrison Lytle of that Class, who was killed in 
action in France, September 29, 1918. The annual income is 
two hundred dollars. 

Tue Witi1aM Lronarp McEwan, Jr., War MeEmoriar 
Scuorarsuip: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1920 in mem- 
ory of Lieutenant William Leonard McEwan, Jr., of that 
Class, who died in service at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 13, 
1919. The annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Warpen McLean Scuorarsure Funp: Founded in 
1919 with a gift of thirty thousand dollars by Mr. William L. 
McLean in memory of his son, Lieutenant Warden McLean of 
the Class of 1912, who was killed in line of duty at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., June 29, 1917. 

The Fund is established in remembrance not only of Lieu- 
tenant McLean’s “‘sterling manhood, the courage of his patri- 
otic instinct and his fine sense of duty, but also of his help- 
ful and sympathetic disposition toward other men in all walks 
of life.’ It is to be used “‘to assist men of like character and 
aims in obtaining an education at Princeton University.” 

The method of selecting the beneficiaries, the amounts to 
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be awarded to any one student in a given year, and all terms 
and conditions under which this assistance is to be tendered, 
are to be determined by the University. 

Applicants must come from schools in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, preference normally being given to applicants 
from schools in Philadelphia County or of the territory within 
thirty miles from the center of the City of Philadelphia. 

The scholarships are awarded “in accordance with the gen- 
eral principle that qualities of character, leadership, physical 
fitness, and general ability shall be considered as well as pro- 
ficiency in studies.” 

For further information apply to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity. 

Tue Grorce Norton Mituer, Jr., MemMorrat ScHoLar- 
sHip: Founded in 1919 with a gift of five thousand dollars, 
by Dr. George Norton Miller, in memory of his son, Lieuten- 
ant George Norton Miller, Jr., of the Class of 1910, who died 
in service in Germany, (American Army of Occupation) 
March 27, 1919. 


Tue Marsuaty Purto MirteEr War MeEmoriaL SCHOLAR- 
sHiP: Founded in 1920, by the Class of 1911, in memory of 
Private Marshall Philo Miller, of that Class, who was killed 
in action in France, October 10, 1918. The annual income is 
two hundred dollars. 


Tue Wistar Morris Memoriat ScHoLarsHiP: Founded in 
1920, with a gift of five thousand dollars, by his friends, in 
memory of Lieutenant Wistar Morris; of the Class of 1919, 
who was killed in action in France, September 29, 1918. 

Tue Micuart Tuomas O’DonacHvuE War Memortau 
ScuovarsHip: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1911 in 
memory of Private Michael Thomas O’Donaghue, of that 
Class, who was killed in action in France, October 4, 1918. 
The annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue FraNnKkiIN Perry War Memoriat ScHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1911 in memory of Lieu- 
tenant Franklin Perry, of that Class, who died in service in 
France, December 29, 1917. The annual income is two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Tue Epwarp Curuspert Pratt, Jr., War Memoriar 
Scuorarsuie: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1901 in 
memory of Lieutenant Edward Cuthbert Platt of that Class, 
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who was killed in action in France, November (omoren lite 
annual income is two hundred dollars. 


Tue Joun Prentiss Por Memoria Scuorarsuie: Found- 
ed in 1920 by the Class of 1895 with a gift of five thousand 
dollars in memory of Corporal John Prentiss Poe of the Black 
Watch and a member of the Class of 1895, who was killed in 
action in France, September 25, 1915. 

THe James Jackson Porter Memorrat ScHOoLaARsHIPs: 
Two scholarships founded with a gift of ten thousand dollars 
by Mr. William H. Porter in memory of his son, Lieutenant 
James Jackson Porter, of the Class of 1911, who was killed 
in action in France, October 5, 1918. 


THe Witi1aAmM Crarkson Porter Scuorarsuip: Founded 
with a gift of five thousand dollars by Mrs. Frederick Allien, 
in memory of her nephew, Lieutenant William Clarkson Pot- 
ter, D. S. C., Croix de Guerre, of the Class of 1919, who was 
killed in action in France, October 10, 1918. 


Tue Samuet Jackson Rew, Jr., Memorta, ScHOLARSHIP 
Funp: Founded in 1919 in his memory by the classmates 
and friends of Lieutenant Samuel Jackson Reid, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Class of 1906, who was killed in action in France, 
August 22, 1918. 

The Samuel J. Reid Scholarships are four in number, one 
to each college class, awarded on the general principles of the 
Rhodes Scholarships, to perpetuate the memory of Lieutenant 
Reid’s “virility and all-round manhood by aiding men of his 
type to acquire the benefits of a college education.” 

The Fund is managed and the Scholarships are awarded by 
a board of seven trustees. For further particulars address 
Mr. S. C. Etherington, Secretary of the Trustees, The Samuel 
Reid, Jr., Memorial Scholarship Fund, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Tue ArtHuR VANDERVOoRT SavaGE MemoriAL ScHOLAR- 
sHIP: Founded in 1920 with a gift of eleven thousand dollars, 
by his family, in memory of Lieutenant Arthur Vandervoort 
Savage, D. S. C., Croix de Guerre, of the Class of 1917, who 
was killed in action in France, July 16, 1918. 

Tue Wirtiiam Criinton Story Memoriat ScHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 with a gift of five thousand dollars by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred E. Story in memory of their son, Cadet William 
Clinton Story of the Class of 1913, who was killed in line of 
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duty, February 26, 1918, at Park Field, Memphis, Tenn. Open 
to candidates from the Schools of Nosaan Conn N.Y 4 ipres 
ferably those of Freeport, Nae 


Tue Witi1am Strona War Memoriat ScHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1911 in memory of Lieuten- 
ant William Strong of that Class, who died at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, December 21, 1919, from the effects of gas received in 
action in France, March 1917. The annual income is two 
hundred dollars. 


THe Cuartes McGuer Tyson Memorrat SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded with a gift of ten thousand dollars by Mrs, Charles 
McG. Tyson in memory of her husband, Lieutenant (junior 
grade) Charles McGhee Tyson, Class of 1912, who was killed 
in line of duty at sea, October 11, 1918. Open preferably to 
candidates from Tennessee. 


THe Epwin Tuorp Van Dusen MeEmoriAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
Founded with a gift of ten thousand dollars by the relatives 
of Lieutenant Edwin Thorp Van Dusen of the Class of 1915, 
who was killed in action in France, September 20, 1918. 

The Scholarship is awarded by the Princeton Club of Phila- 
delphia, in accordance with the general principles of the 
Rhodes Scholarships, preferentially to applicants who are 
either nephews or first cousins of Lieutenant Van Dusen, and 
in the absence of such applicants, to candidates from the 
schools of Philadelphia County. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. T. Williams Roberts, 
1644 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Freperick Irwin Waace War Memoriat ScHouar- 
sHiP: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1900 in memory of 
Major Frederick Irwin Waage, of that Class, who died in 
service at Fort Bliss, Texas, October 31, 1918. 


Tue GatBraitH Warp AND Marguanp Warp Memoria 
Scuovarsuips: Founded with a gift of ten thousand dollars 
by Mrs. Roderick Terry, Mrs. Harold Godwin, Mrs. Alan 
Fullerton, Mrs. J. Seymour Mellor, Mr. Henry Marquand 
and Mr. Allan Marquand in memory of Sergeant Galbraith 
Ward, of the Class of 1915, who died in service in France, 
December 17, 1918, and of his brother, Corporal Marquand 
Ward, of the Class of 1917, who was killed in action in 
France, October 18, 1918. 
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Tue Rosert Rupp Wuitinc Memoriat ScHOLARSHIP: 
Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1901 in memory of Robert 
Rudd Whiting of that Class, who died in civilian war ser- 
vice, October 15, 1918. The annual income is two hundred 
dollars. 


Tue Coteman Hawtey Witiiams War Memoriat ScuHot- 
ARSHIP: Founded in 1920 by the Class of 1921 in memory of 
Private Coleman Hawley Williams of that Class, who died in 
service at ort Sam Houston, Texas, March 31, 1918. The 
annual income is two hundred dollars. 


War MemoriAu Prizk SCHOLARSHIPS 


The plans of the University to commemorate the one hun- 
dred and forty-nine Princetonians who fell in the World War, 
included the founding of scholarships in their names. 

Several such scholarship foundations having been created 
by private and class gifts, in completion of the plan the Uni- 
versity offers annually thirty competitive Memorial Prize 
Scholarships, open to candidates for the Freshman Class only. 
The winners will hold the scholarships during their college 
course, provided they satisfy the University regulations as to 
standing and conduct governing holders of scholarships. 

Each Memorial Prize Scholarship has an annual value 
of $200. This sum may be increased to the amount of the en- 
tire tuition fee if the candidate satisfies the Secretary of the 
University that he needs financial assistance. 

The awarding committee is the Secretary, the Executive 
Secretary, and the Registrar of the University. 

Awards will be announced as soon after the June entrance 
examinations as possible. They will be made on the basis of 

(a) the general principles of the Rhodes Scholarships plan, such 

as general ability, qualities of leadership, Christian charac- 
ter, etc. 

(b) school record, and 

(c) record made at the June entrance examinations. 

Application consists in filing, on or before April 1, with the 
chairman of the district to which the candidate’s school belongs, 
a qualification blank signed by the principal of the candidate's 
school. This blank is obtainable from the district chairman or 
from the Secretary of the University. 
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The district chairmen and their districts are: 


1. Warren P. Hosmer, 57 Strathmore Rd., Brookline, Mass., for 
the district of New England; 

2. S. Hinman Bird, 127 E. 64th St., New York City, for the dis- 
trict of New York State; 

3. L. G. Payson, 68 Linden Ave., Englewood, N. J., for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey; 

4. George W. Barr, Presser Building, Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
district of Eastern Pennsylvania, including Delaware; 

5. John Frazer, Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the district 
of Western Pennsylvania; . 

6. A. B. Duvall, Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C., for the district 
of the Potomac, including Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia ; 

7. Robert H. Jones, Jr., 809 Citizens & So. Trust Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., for the district of the South, including North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi; 

8. Robt. H. Green, care of Matthew Addy Co., Cincinnati, O., for 
the Middlewestern District, including, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Michigan; 

9. Robert H. Rice, 124 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill., for the dis- 
trict of Chicago, including Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa; 

10. William C. Motter, 726 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., 
for the Northern district, including Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota; 

11. Gilbert E. Faeth, The Faeth Co., Kansas City, Mo., for the 
district of St. Louis, including Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Arkansas; 

12, L. R. Kendrick, 801 16th St., Denver, Colo., for the Rocky 
Mountain district, including Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, 
and New Mexico; 

13. Charles Donahoe, 824 36th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash., for the 
Northwestern district, including Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; 

14. D.S. Hammack, 419 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
for the Pacific district, including California, Nevada and Arizona; 

15. John M. Bennett, Jr., 315 St. Mary’s Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, for the Southwestern district, including Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana, 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 


FUNDS FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 


Tue Ricnarps Funp: A bequest of Mrs. Esther Richards, 
of New York, amounting to $2,970.32, for the benefit of can- 
didates for the ministry. Received in 1790. 

Tue Lesuizr Funp: A bequest of James Leslie, of New 
York, of the Class of 1759, amounting to $10,677.49, for “the 
education of poor and pious youths with a view to the min- 
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istry of the Gospel in the Presbyterian Church.” Received 
in 1792. 

Tue Hopce Funp: A bequest of Hugh Hodge, of Phila- 
delphia, of a house and lot on Market Street, above Second 
(No. 205) “to be held by the Trustees in trust, to lease out 
from time to time, and the rents to be applied to the support 
and education of pious youths for the ministry.” Received in 
1805. 

For application blanks for aid from the funds for candi- 
dates for the ministry apply to the Secretary, Princeton Uni- 

versity, Princeton, N. J. 


CHARITABLE FUNDS 


Tue Van ArspaLe Funp: A bequest of Robert Van Ars- 
dale, of Newark, N. J., of the Class of 1826, amounting to 
$3,000, “in trust for promoting charitable instruction in the 
College of New Jersey, according -to the discretion of the 
Faculty.” Received in 1875. 


Applications for aid from the Van Arsdale Fund should be 
made to Professor Howard McClenahan, Dean of the College. 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS AND STUDENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


The University has always assisted a large number of stu- 
dents of limited means to reduce their expenses. In addi- 
tion to the system of scholarships and remission of tuition 
already described, the Bureau of Appointments and Student 
Employment is organized in the Office of the Secretary to act 
as a general clearing house for undergraduate remunerative 
employment, and to control all enterprises by which self- 
supporting students are aided. It keeps a record of the earn- 
ings of such men and this index of earning capacity is used 
in placing students in favorable business or teaching positions 
on graduation. The Bureau also seeks to find temporary posi- 
tions for registered men during the Christmas and summer 
vac..tion. 

Naturally, the first year is the most difficult one for the 
new and unskilled student who is dependent in part or in 
whole on his own resources. As he becomes better acquainted 
however he learns how to turn his experience to good ac- 
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count. The Bureau meanwhile endeavors to put him in the 
way of securing work that he is able to do, or to give him a 
position as waiter in the Dining Halls by which his board bill 
may be materially reduced. 

The number of positions in the Dining Halls is limited, and 
in selecting waiters first preference is necessarily given to 
men who have been in the University one or more years. Of 
the entering men, those admitted in June and who are to re- 
ceive remission of tuition or scholarships are given preference 
over those admitted in September and those not applying for 
remission of tuition or a scholarship. 

All applicants for remission of tuition or for scholarships ~ 
must register in the Bureau of Appointments, and no position 
will be given without this registration. 

A booklet describing various forms of student employment 
and the general system of financial aid may be obtained on 
application to the Office of the Secretary. For further in- 
formation apply to the Director, Bureau of Appointments and 
Student Employment, Office of the Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 








